ee rene 


Crisis in 
civil rights 


Bayard Rustin, deputy director of the March on Washington Movement, 
was in London last Tuesday. He was asked by Peace News about 
developments in the non-violent movement for integration in America. 
In this article, he discusses the problem of jobs, which is crucial to 
the integration movement, and for which direct action is a less suitable 


solution. 


The notion that there is little happening 
now in the civil rights movement in the 
United States is quite incorrect. As a 
result of the march on Washington the 
demonstrations shifted to the local com- 
munity, which is what the march pledge 
called for. There have been marches on 
a number of state capitals and in a 
number of other cities; and following 
the killing of the children in Birming- 
ham, there were perhaps the gréatest 
number of local demonstrations that we 
have ever had. The press, however, has 
not handled these in a way to give the 
impression of widespread activity. 


On the other hand it is always true that 
after a vast project there is nationally 
a period of relaxation. So we have had 
Birmingham - relaxation; Montgomery - 
relaxation; sit-ins - relaxation; freedom 
rides - relaxation; march on Washington 
- relaxation. However, in none of these 
periods of relaxation has so much 
activity taken place as in the period 
since the Washington march. 


The march was originally conceived as 
a march for jobs. But simultaneously 
with its development President Kennedy, 
because, as he himself stated, of the 
intense activities in the streets, intro- 
duced civil rights legislation, and the 
established organisations took the view 
that there should be political activity - 
visiting Congressmen, writing letters - to 
get the legislation through, and this 
absorbed a great deal of their energy. 


I happen to believe that the established 
organisations were wrong. Precisely be- 
cause the President had said to Con- 
gress that he presented this legislation 
because people were in the streets, the 
movement’s fundamental objective 
should not have been writing letters and 
visiting Congressmen, but staying in the 
streets. Meaningful civil rights legisla- 
tion will not be passed because of the 
manoeuvring of Congressmen. 


Kennedy’s legislation is far from what 
we had wanted and is of such a nature 
that, even if it is passed, we will have 
to go into the streets to get it imple 
mented. Merely because there is a law 


that Negroes have the right to use pub- 
lic accommodation in the South does not 
mean that the Southerners are going 
automatically to change their ways. 
People who have shot the leaders of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People in Mississippi 
are not overnight simply going to say: 
“Now you may vote.” There will need 
to be sit-ins and lie-ins at the polling 
places. 


What people sense when they refer to 
slow-down in the civil rights movement 
is not in fact a slow-down in activity, but 
rather in the effectiveness of the tech- 
niques which have been used up to this 
point. The reason for this is clear if 
one considers that the modern revolt 
began with the Montgomery bus protest 
and was then followed by the sit-ins - 
the right to eat in restaurants; and that 
was followed by the fredom rides - dig- 
nity of treatment while travelling - and 
the effort to get token school integration. 
It is clear that there could be token 
accommodation to these demands with- 
out any basic social or economic change. 


However, the Birmingham struggle, 
which was not the demand merely for 
public accommodation but for total em- 
ployment, full integration of schools and 
the destruction of the ghetto, could not 
be won without basic social change. The 
most outstanding example of this is the 
demand for jobs, for in a society where 
almost nine million people are static- 
ally unemployed, the Negro cannot get 
jobs unless there is a master plan for 
putting everybody back to work. In 
almost any city in the country a hundred 
Negroes who were prepared repeatedly 
to be arrested could desegregate a 
swimming pool, a library, a restaurant. 


However, no amount of Negro effort can 
secure jobs for the masses of Negroes. 
For that one needs allies, and the most 
important task that the Negro freedom 
movement now has is to join with the 
progressive elements of labour, with 
church groups, radicals, the peace move- 
ment and the liberals, to demand basic 
change. Amongst Negro leaders A. 


Philip Randolph, out of his long labour 
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Bayard Rustin, deputy director of the march on Washington, at the 
Lincoln Memorial on August 27, 1963, the day before the march. 


history, is the one who sees this most 
clearly. 


It may appear that all this contains a 
basic contradiction for, on the one hand, 
I have said that demonstrations in the 
streets must continue and, on the other, 
I have said there is need now for a par- 
ticular political programme and a poli- 
tical movement. There is in fact no in- 
consistency here because it is the Negro 
masses that are in movement and if they 
do not stay in the streets, even where 
action may appear to be merely sym- 
bolic, the whole of the liberal movement 
will lose something. 


For example, the miners of Hazard, Ken- 
tucky, marched on Washington this 
week. This is the first evidence of the 
white unemployed moving. This action 
was in fact stimulated by the march on 
Washington, to which some of them 
came, and is a harbinger of a new alli- 
ance. For if and when the white unem- 
ployed, using the dynamic and the tac- 
tics of the Negro movement, go into the 
streets, their being in the streets and 
the Negro being in the streets will be 
the first stage of a political alliance. 
For just as the Negroes are going to 
see that they cannot find jobs without 
a broad movement, so the white miners 
of Hazard are also discovering this. 


But the people who have a tremendous 
desire for “freedom now” must not be 
told to wait until they are strong enough 
to have a movement that can bring a 
master plan for jobs and billions of dol- 
lars to change the school system funda- 
mentally. We are in a revolutionary 
period in which the masses see things in 
black and white, and they must be en- 
couraged to continue their protest. So 
long as they are educated to see that 
the continuation of protest at one level 
is mainly symbolic, then they will be 
able to see more clearly the nature of 
the struggle they have ahead of them. 


In this connection Martin Luther King 


has called for 25 key people from across 
the country to meet with him on January 
20-22. A group of economists and civil 
rights leaders will also be meeting in 
New York to discuss the problems we 
now have to face. Quite frankly we have 
no concrete answers at the moment, but 
there are certainly things we have con- 
cluded in general. 


One is that whatever plan emerges must 
have the following elements: 


1. The government must become a master 
employer, giving work with dignity to 
all the unemployed and unemployables; 
2. Since it will never again be possible 
to employ all Americans under the 
old definition of work, we must re-define 
work. That is to say that many things 
that are now not thought of as work 
must become thought of as work. For 
example, during the depression in the 
United States there was something 
known as Public Works Administration, 
under which many poets, writers and 
musicians were paid by the government. 
For the unskilled there could be work 
on roads, hospitals, schools, all kinds of 
construction jobs; for unskilled women, 
there could be work in all kinds of 
socially significant institutions. In New 
York City, for instance, the reading rate 
of children is phenomenally low and the 
reason for this is that teachers are not 
teachers, they are policewomen and 
baby-sitters. If hundreds of thousands 
of women could be employed in these 
schools for long periods, taking children 
to the toilet, doing all sorts of things 
teachers waste their time doing, we 
could employ teachers as teachers. 


3. There must be a vast re-training pro- 
gramme for all capable of being re- 
trained. But one then has to ask, for 
what are they being trained? For ex- 
ample, many youngsters who entered 
high school this year and who will be 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 

Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
11s 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


campaign caravan workshops 


FROM WARMAKING 
TO PEACEMAKING 


a weekend conference 


January 18 and 19 


ACTT Hall, 2 Soho Square 
London W.1. 
Details and bookings (5s) from 


197 Kings Cross Rd, London W.C.1. 
BRU 6519 


“Where have all the good stars gone?” 


“ They’re appearing in CND’s show 
‘THE SOUND OF SYMBOLS’ 


this Sunday at St. Pancras Town Hall 
7.30 p.m. Seats 4s to £1 sold to CND 
Stage Club members; enrolments, reser- 
vations accepted until 10.30 p.m. Satur- 
day. Members only at door. Ring TER 
0284 or PRO 6869. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday January 12 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross 
Rev J. C. Hedley Thatcher 


“The Christmas Message ” 


Peace News has a 
vacancy 


for a married couple as resident war- 
dens. Wife as caretaker, husband to be 
responsible for despatch dept., and 
assist Housmans Bookshop. 


3-roomed furnished flat plus bathroom, 
etc, provided free, with full wage for 
husband. Please write, sending details 
experience, etc, to Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


THIS IS 
THE WEEKLY 
THIS IS 


In spite of this being election year we 
are not being closed down, merged or 
submerged ! 


In fact we want many more sellers to 
help sell the paper in schools (special 
rates) and colleges, and in the streets. 


Give yourself the satisfaction of helping 
in the struggle for a sane world by 
selling Peace News regularly. 


Write to Trevor Hatton, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Personal 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 
Grindly Ave., Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price list and free sample offer: Premier, 
50 Black Lion St., Brighton. 


IN ELECTION YEAR read ‘‘Peace Making and 
the General Election.” 7d post free. 141 
Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke. 


JOHN RAE is engaged in research into the 
treatment of conscientious objectors in the 
two world wars. If any reader has a record 
of experience - in the form of a diary or 
letters, etc., particularly of experience in the 
army or in prison, that he would be willing 
to lend, would he get in touch with John Rae 
directly, at Harrow School, Harrow on the Hill, 
Middx. 


MARJORIE. The book token posted at Forest 

Gate on December 27, to Miss P. Freestone, 

was insufficiently addressed, and has _ been 

returned to Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
eve eb 


SUPPORT NEEDED for unilateralist candidate 
standing as independent Liberal in Swansea 
West. Offers to Box no. 270. 


WAR RESISTERS International welcomes gifts 
Stamps. 88 Park Ave, Enfield, 
ir xX. 


WORK FOR PEACE. Voluntary workers always 
welcome at Peace News office 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
especially Wednesdays (to 9 p.m.) and Thurs- 
ae 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


Publications 


DID YOU KNOW that the publishing costs of 
Trust Paperbacks are donated to Oxfam? Titles 
include ‘‘Z Cars’’ and ‘‘A Dustbin of Milligan," 
2s 6d per copy, and ‘‘Fangio’' illustrated at 
3s 6d. These books are available from many 
bookshops and also by post at an extra 3d 
per copy from P. N. Edwards, Chestnut Ave., 
Staplehurst, Kent. 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 
service, keeping campaigners up to date with 
the latest publications of many organisations. 
20s a year, start now. Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N.1. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India - may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd, 
London N.1, at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade union and 
political news. Railway problems and working 
conditions featured in every issue. Every 
Friday. 12 pages. 4d. 


Accommcodation vacant 


BROMLEY. To let. Two furnished rooms, 
kitchen, use of bathroom. Vegetarians pre- 
ferred. David Graham, RAV 1991. 


Accommodation wanted 


YOUNG MAN urgently requirés accommodation 
in Birmingham, preferably near centre. Any- 
thing considered. Box no. 273. 


D 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


10-12 January, Fri-Sun 


FRODSHAM, via Warrington. Starts 10 p.m. 
Friday. Peace Action Centre, Borrowdale, 
Carriage Drive, Netherton. Non-violence ‘64 
conference. ‘‘The general election, parliament 
and the vote."' £1 for weekend. 


11 January, Saturday 


NORWICH. 3 p.m. Keir Hardie Hall. Dr V. 
Jewson: ‘‘North Pickenham."’ C'ttee of 100. 


12 January, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd, 
Kings Cross. Rev J. C. Hedley Thatcher: ‘‘The 
Christmas Message.’’ Gt. Companions. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 em. St Pancras Town 
Hall. ‘‘The Sound of Symbols’’ variety show. 
Miriam Karlin, George Melly, Cardew Robin- 
son. Howard Goorney, Kenneth McCtellan, 
Edric Connor and others. Tickets and member- 
ship from CND Stage Club, 5 Caledonian Road, 
N.1. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance 
ls. Proceeds to the London C’ttee of 100. 


FALMOUTH. 8 p.m. The Moor. Public mtg. 
CND. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 
Group meeting. CND 


Fridays 

BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Road. Working discussion mtg. CND, 
YCND, C’ttee of 100. 


BRIGHTON. 12.45p.m_ Friends Mtg. Hse., Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. 


LONDON E.C.3. 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from 
the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist 
Peace Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 

LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Rd., 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafieting, literature sell- 
ing, canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
Party. 


70 Pickhurst Rise. 


for the background to the Sino-Soviet debate 


THE 


BROADSHEET 


will carry each month articles and discussion on 


Chinese policy 


first issue now ready 


price 6d (12 copies 3s 6d, 50 copies 10s); subscription rate 6s p.a., post free 
published by China Policy Study Group, 85 Holden Road, London N.12. 


13 January, Monday 


TONBRIDGE. 7 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers 
Rd. Sir Ronald Gould: ‘Changing Ideas and 
Practices in Education.’’ SoF and Adult Sch. 


14 January, Tuesday 


CROYDON. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Park 
Lane. Special members’ mtg. Reports on 1963. 
Tea 4 p.m. WILPF. 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m. Hampstead Town Hall. 
“Your civil liberties - the Greek royal visit, 
etc.’ Martin Ennals, Pat O'Connell, and others. 
Hampstead Group, C’ttee of 100. 


16 January, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
ell group meeting. Speaker: George 
ush. 


17 January, Friday 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. 3 Shavers Pl, Picca- 
dilly Circus (entrance side of Fortes; top 
floor). Mtg of Westminster YCND. 


18 January, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2-4 p.m. outside Winson Green 
Prison. Poster demonstration to protest at the 
imprisonment of two Midlanders, Peter Moule 
and Terry Chandler. 


18-19 January, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.1. ACTT Hall, 2 Soho Sq. Confer- 
ence: ‘‘From warmaking to peacemaking.’’ 
Details and bookings (5s). Campaign Caravan 
Wares bons. 197 Kings Cross Rd, London W.C.1. 
BRU 6519. 


BIRMINGHAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Pl. (nr. art gallery). Sanity 
selling. YCND. 


CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 a.m. outside Parish 
Chen Union St. Literature selling, leafleting. 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewis’s main 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1! Wentworth Rd. Phone 219.8. 


LONDON N.W.3. 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
Peace News selling. Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
first. 


LONDON W.11. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., 
Portobello market, nth end. PPU_ bookstall. 
Two-hour shifts. Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


SUTTON, SURREY. 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock 
Pavement. Bookstall. YCND, CND, C’ttee of 100. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


ORPINGTON. 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. High St. (nr. 
W. H. Smith). Bookstall, leafleting. CND. 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. line stn. 
Literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, 


canvassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 
INDEC. 
Sundays 


LONDON W.1. 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, 
Marble Arch. Peace News selling. Contact 
Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473, 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats), modern jazz, poetry (Suns). Re- 
freshments. Adm. 2s 6d. 


LONDON S.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel 


St. Work camps to help old and handicapped 
people: Phone WAT 3968. IVS. 


19 January, Sunday 


LONDON N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. St Pancras Town 
Hall, Euston Rd, Speakers from many countries 
report back on the International Conference in 
Tyringe, Sweden. Public mtg. ICDP. 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Dan- 
vers Rd. Tony Snitter: ‘‘Christianity or Yoga? 
- in search of oneness."’ SoF. 


23 January, Thursday 


BRISTOL 7. 7.15 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Hor- 
field. Five films on various topics. CND. 


24 January, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee 
bar, Aston Rd. Speaker from Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation. All welcome. 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 58 Archfield Rd, Cotham. 
Mrs Elizabeth Radnedge, JP: ‘'Duties of a new 
BP? (PEs 


25 January, Saturday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 100 Rochester Row, 
Victoria. Social. 2s 6d entrance. Westminster 
YCND. 


1-2 February, Sat-Sun 


MAIDSTONE Kent Region weekend school on 
organisation and activities. Mechanics Hall, 
Corn Exchange. 2 pm. Sat. 11 a.m. Sun. 
Speakers include George Clark and Peggy Duff. 
CND. 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


CA Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 
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Satish Kumar 


My criticism of Bertrand Russell 


Bertrand Russell is one of my favourite 
writers, and I have found much hope 
and light in his philosophy. His thoughts 
about love, marriage, morality, family, 
religion, politics, nuclear science, etc., 
have helped me to develop new ways of 
thought. When he involved himself in 
an active campaign for nuclear disarma- 
ment, hundreds and thousands of peace 
workers throughout the world hoped the 
movement would become greatly 
strengthened, and that a philosopher’s 
guidance would lead us towards an or- 
ganised force that would solve the 
problems of violence and war. 


In 1961 he led a mass civil disobedience 
campaign in London, for which he was 
imprisoned. From jail he gave a call to 
all peace campaigners of the world, to 
the younger generation especially, say- 
ing: “Don’t depend on the politicians, 
but take individual responsibility into 
your own hands. Only thus can the disa- 
sters threatening the world be stopped.” 
This call inspired me and my friend, E. P. 
Menon, to make our tedious and difficult 
peace walk from Delhi to Moscow and 
Washington. 


After seventeen months we reached Lon- 
don. Our first desire was to meet Eari 
Russell and he received us at his home 
in North Wales. At the age of 91 he 
acts as if he were a young man. 


“I am very interested,” he said, ‘to hear 
in detail about your adventurous walk 
to Moscow and London. Tell me every- 
thing about it.” We told him the whole 
story of our walk. Then we began to 


Wijayananda Dahanayake, a former premier of Ceylon, recently wrote to the 


Loincloth protest in Ceylon 


discuss the problems of peace move- 
ments, world peace, the Sino-Indian 
border conflict, etc. Although we were 
not in total agreement on all points, I 
was personally very happy to have had 
a heart-to-heart talk with him. 


Then what is my complaint about him? 
With all respect and humility I must say 
that after this meeting I am left rather 
confused about his vision of a future 
society, and the future of the peace 
movement. I felt that his approach was 
rather negative. He advocates nuclear 
disarmament very strongly. But it seems 
to me that his demand is based on fear. 
He mentioned accidental nuclear war 
many times. He is afraid of it. I don’t 
know, but if out of this fear we achieve 
nuclear disarmament, how much help 
will it be to us? He was very mild 
about other wars. He said: “First we 
should get nuclear disarmament, and 
then we can think about other wars and 
violence.” 


At the time of the first and second world 
wars, there were no nuclear bombs, but 
horrible violence broke out. Nuclear 
bombs are the climax of expression of 
the belief in violence. Therefore, with- 
out changing the basic beliefs of present 
politics and without thinking beyond the 
political level, nuclear disarmament is 
only cutting the tops off the political tree 
without touching the roots. 


In my view, we have to urge all people 
and their governments to renounce mili- 
tary power, and adopt programmes of 
defence and diplomacy based on non- 


Speaker of the House of Representatives in Colombo asking permission to go to 


parliament wearing a loincloth instead of the customary sarong and white flowing 


hanian, a dhoti style shirt, he usually wears. The Speaker of the House, Mr R. S. 


Pelpola, replied with an emphatic “ no.” 


Mr Dahanayake, who explained that this style of dress was his way of protesting 
against the high cost of textiles, is pictured (right) in the loincloth he wanted to 


wear, talking to a fellow resident of the MPs’ hostel. He also wanted to wear the 
loincloth when he told members of. Mrs Bandaranaike’s government that even 
this style of Ceylonese peasant dress was prohibitively priced. 


violent action. Non-violent action, the 
strategy and moral principle used by 
Gandhi to help win freedom for India, 
and by Martin Luther King to combat 
racial discrimination in the USA, is the 
means by which all people should defend 
and extend the values they hold dear. 


During the Delhi-Moscow-Washington 
Peace Walk we were told by politicians 
that they want peace, but that they have 
to defend their values of freedom. If 
Earl Russell asks them to disarm, what 
does he suggest as an alternative to 
their present methods of defence? Dur- 
ing the ninety minutes of our talk he 
outlined some sort of international police 
force. Does he believe that any sort of 
centralised military or police force based 
on organised violence can_ establish 
peace? 

The idea of world government is, to me, 
very confusing. There is a Parlia- 
mentary Group for World Government 
in London, of which Lord Attlee is an 
active leader. When we had a discus- 
sion with him, we tried to find out 
something about how a world govern- 
ment would work, and we attended a 
conference of educators organised by this 
group in the House of Commons. It 
seems that either this world government 
will work as a co-ordinating and com- 
municating body between nations, or as a 
powerful heavily-centralised government 
with armed forces. I have declared 
myself as a citizen of the world, and I 
don’t believe in national superiority, 
but I am very uneasy about an inter- 
national government with powerful 
armed forces. Is it a positive answer to 
present nuclear policies? Can a world 
government give any guarantee of not 
having any dispute between nations? Or 
does not the proposed reliance on force 
itself promote the possibility of a world 
civil war leading to world tyranny? 
Earl Russell has announced two huge 
projects: The Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation and the Atlantic Peace 
Foundation. Among the wide circle of 
peace workers and organisations I could 
not find any enthusiasm and support for 
these foundations. The different lobbies 
of peace groups were either ignoring 
them, or were very pessimistic about 
them. They were in doubt about how a 
man like Prime Minister Nehru of India, 
who is engaged in building up his armed 
forces, will work out as a sponsor of a 
peace foundation. 

I felt that between Earl Russell and the 
peace movement there was a lack of 
communication and of proper under- 
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standing. During our peace walk we 
spent two months in Britain. We walked 
from Dover to London and then to 
Southampton. We were six weeks in 
London and we addressed meetings in 
Cambridge, Manchester, Brighton and so 
on. We met figures such as Canon 
Collins, Kenneth Lee, Michael Scott, 
Philip Noel-Baker, Professor Bernal, etc. 
We were in touch with the Committee 
of 100, CND, the Quakers and the War 
Resisters’ International. We had full 
and searching discussions with a few 
young leaders like Gene Sharp, Peter 
Cadogan, Tony Smythe, John Papworth, 
Pat Pottle and others. 


I came to the conclusion that in Great 
Britain the peace movement is well 
organised and fairly large. In every 
town or city there is some sort of organ- 
isation talking about disarmament, peace 
and non-violence. In some way or other 
in most universities and colleges there 
is some form of group in existence to 
think and act against war, militarism 
and bombs. But I felt that something 
is lacking everywhere. The British 
peace movement has much fame 
abroad, and is well known for its 
stability and quality. To a certain extent 
its reputation is justified. But there is 
an absence of direct and able leadership. 
There is also, it seems to me, a failure 
on the part of the traditional pacifists to 
be related to the valuable direct action 
work of the Committee of 100, and, to a 
lesser extent, the CND. With this is a 
failure of both pacifists and _ direct 
actionists to work out the practical de- 
tails of a new non-violent society which 
would help the peace movement to 
pike the mass participation it so badly 
needs. 


The peace workers of other countries 
always think that Earl Russell is the 
ideological leader of the British peace 
movement. But I was very disappointed 
when I discovered that he is virtually a 
leader without followers. Of course, he 
is an extraordinary personality and a 
one-man institution. But, from his 
ability the peace movement is not get- 
ting enough benefit. Is it because he 
himself is too confused about the real 
nature of a peaceful society to give the 
peace movement the leadership it is 
lacking? 

Satish Kumar and E. P. Menon are now 
at the end of their march from Delhi 
through Moscow and London to Wash- 
ington, which started on June 1, 1962. 
They were in Britain last autumn. 


India starts the battle 
against corruption 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: Home Min- 
isters of all Indian states met in New 
Delhi recently to discuss ways of pre- 
venting the “rising corruption through- 
out the country,” reported the Sunday 
Telegraph’s India correspondent on 
December 29. Mr. G. L. Nanda, who 
presided over the meeting, had previ- 
ously announced in Parliament the pro- 
posed formation of a Vigilance Commis- 
sion to investigate allegations of corrup- 
tion in the Civil Service. 
A senior civil servant told the Sunday 
Telegraph correspondent: “This spectre 
of corruption is haunting us. It is every- 
where. And this is not a country where 
exorcism is easy.” The spread of bribe - 
taking among the higher grades of civil 
servants worried this senior official most. 
One recent instance is the case of Mr. 
G. P. Nayer, former under-secretary in 
the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 
found guilty of acepting £750 from a 
Calcutta firm. Another is the clerk 
working in the main New Delhi post 
office who has been accused with other 
people of stealing contributions to the 
National Defence fund. The head .of 
a large co-operative society, who was 
also the Chief Whip of the Congress 
Party representatives in the New Delhi 
Municipal Corporation, has_ resigned 
from both positions after police charges 
that the co-operative society had been 
profiteering in sugar. The Sunday Tele- 
graph correspondent commented: 
“Hardly any Indian would deny that 
cheating at a fairly high level is an 
almost. everyday occurrence, though 
some would say that it was not worse 
than in other countries.” 


The development of some public ser- 
vices has led to a variety of dishonest 
practices: following the development of 
great hydro-electric schemes in the Pun- 
jab, for example, inspectors found that 
last year alone there had been nearly 
31,000 cases of people fixing their elec- 
tric meters to get electricity without 
paying. Bills due to be paid would 
amount to £125,000 and fines to £13,800. 
Corruption in India’s private enterprise 
was spotlighted by the Bose Report, 
issued in October 1963, which reported 
many kinds of dishonest dealings, in- 
cluding fraud and misappropriation of 
funds, and involving the president of 
the second largest industrial combine in 
India, the Dalmia-Jain combine, the 
president of the huge Sahu-Jain group 
and a recent president of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. The Financial Times corres- 
pondent commented on October 6: 


“To some extent the stigma is shared 
by private business throughout India.” 


Since the issue of this report, the Indian 
Government has prepared two Bills, soon 
to be introduced to Parliament, which 
seek to deal with this corruption. The 
first proposes the establishment of a 
standing tribunal to which cases of mis- 
management or of misuse of directors’ 
powers can be. referred. The second 


proposes the amendment of much legis- 
lation to define in greater detail the res- 
ponsibilities of .directors; protect the 
interests of sharehdlders; preserve the 
records of liquidated companies » regu- 
late inter-company lending ; and improve 
the methods of auditing. 
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On October 7, 1963, a memorandum was 
released to the press which had been 
compiled secretly in Nottingham Prison. 
The memorandum called for action re- 
garding the recommendations of the 
Sub-Committee set up by the Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders 
in favour of the abolition of the preven- 
tive detention system and the full use 
of hostel places for the rehabilitation 
of preventive detainees prior to release. 
The memorandum was sent to the Home 
Secretary and to other people known to 
be interested in penal affairs. 


The Prison Reform Council has now re- 
ceived a further memorandum from the 
Nottingham prisoners drawing attention 
to the fact that nothing further has 
been done. On January 2, 1964, this was 
sent to the Home Secretary and to the 
following people: Lord Parker, Lord 
Stonham, Lord Longford, Mrs Braddock, 
MP, Mr Marcus Lipton, MP, Mr Sidney 
Silverman, MP, Mr Reginald Paget, MP, 
and Mr Hugh Klare of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform. It has also 
been sent to all the sponsors of the 
Prison Reform Council. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
from page 1 


trained to become stenographers and 
bookKeepers, will in fact be unemploy- 
able as such. What can we train them 
for? We don’t know. That leads to: 


4. There must be a master plan in the 
economy which regulates automation 
and relates it to human needs. Then, 
and only then, can we know what we 
are training people for. 


To sum up, the civil rights movement 
by its very achievements has now come 
up against not merely prejudice and dis- 
crimination, but the very structure of 
American society, and only a political 
movement which has brought in many 
strands of American society can deal 
with this problem. The Negro alone 
does not have the economic nor the 
political power to make a breakthrough 
himself. 


Preventive detention: 
Nottingham prisoners 
make new appeal 


The full text of the statement is printed 
below : 


This is a follow-on to the memorandum 
sent some six weeks ago by “The For- 
gotten Men” - preventive detainees at 
Nottingham Prison. 


The compilers, who for reasons already 
stated still remain anonymous, feel that 
something ought to be done about the 
Home Office’s inert attitude and aloof 
silence which may lead to another gloss- 
ing over and continuation of preventive 
detention - already condemned as in- 
humane and destructive in its effects 
by prison staff, prison visitors, visiting 
magistrates, social workers, and others. 


Preventive detention, which was inten- 
ded by the legislation as a non-punitive 
sentence, is that in theory only. Its 
condemnation, and the conditions under 
which it is served, are fully described 
in the Report on Preventive Detention 
of the Advisory Council on the Treat- 
ment of Offenders, published ten months 
ago by Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


To quote the words of the Lord Chief 
Justice, given under Appendix B of the 
above report: 

“Recent experience in this Court has 
shown that too much use is being made 
of the power to impose preventive de- 
tention. Indeed, in over 30% of appeals, 
sentences of preventive detention have 
been varied by the substitution of 
periods of imprisonment. 

“There appears to be a tendency to 
impose a sentence of preventive deten- 
tion in the case of prisoners between 
30 and 35 years of age. While it is im- 
possible, apart from the statutory mini- 
mum age of 30 years, to lay down any 
particular age below which such a sen- 
tence should not be imposed, it must 
be borne in mind that a prisoner after 
such a sentence is likely to have become 
institutionalised, and his chances of re- 
habilitation seriously diminished. Such 
a sentence should in general therefore 
only be given as a last resort and to 
those nearing 40 years of age or over. 
“Again it should be remembered that 
in the case of serious crime a sentence 
of imprisonment of sufficient length may 
often properly be given which will give 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Having done its bit to help Oxfam to 
achieve their £1 million target on time, 
the Daily Mail is forging ahead with a 
new campaign. The aim this time is to 
get the government to outlaw the manu- 
facture of inflammable nightdresses, a 
step which was taken in the United 
States ten years ago. The campaign has 
gained support from all sorts of people, 
including clothing manufacturers, some 
of whom still make inflammable night- 
dresses, but would welcome being forced 
to stop making them. 

This curious position was revealed in 
the Mail on January 4, in a statement 
by Mr D. Brunnschweiler, who is manag- 
ing director of William Hollins and Co, 
manufacturers of Viyella and Clydella. 
His company sells four ordinary night- 
dresses for every one treated with a 
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adequate protection to the public as well 
as punishment to the prisoner. 


“Finally, insufficient regard is often 
given to the fact that a prisoner may have 
shown that he was able to and had held 
down a job for a substantial period 
immediately before the offence for 
which he is being sentenced. Again one 
can only generalise, but where such a 
period is over 12 months preventive de- 
tention should not ordinarily be im- 
posed.” 

Statistics show that no less than 68% of 
preventive detainees at present undergo- 
ing this sentence should, according to 
this directive, not be serving it, and 
there is a strong feeling that something 
should be done to remedy this existing 
condition. 

Apart from extending the variety of 
labour inside the prison by introducing 
a working party for chopping up sticks 
for firewood, the situation here remains 
unchanged. Although facilities at other 
PD establishments have been increased, 
detainees at Nottingham Prison may 
still see their families for only half an 
hour every fortnight. To this restric- 
tion - which is the cause of many broken 
homes and families - together with the 
hopelessness of our future outlook may 
be attributed the numerous escapes and 
attempted’ escapes from here. 

In a statement to the local press the 
deputy governor mentioned that those 
detainees not selected for the hostel 
scheme may, during the last few months 
of their sentence, live in huts, and are 
provided with constructive work, under 
supervision, outside the prison. (It must 
be remembered that most of those “ re- 
jects’’ failed to get their hostel solely 
on the grounds of lack of accommoda- 
tion.) 

We wish to point out that this conces- 
sion is in no way rehabilitative. Known 
as the “ PD Graveyard,” a large number 
of men decline to accept it. 

The “constructive work” is in no way 
different from that of ordinary outside 
working parties. There is no difference 
in their rate of pay from which they 
are unable to save anything to tide them 
over after their release. They do, how- 
ever, have the privilege of going out - 


Freedom to burn 


flame-resistant process. Treated Clydella 
nightdresses for children are 3s to 8s 
dearer than untreated ones, depending 
on size, and Mr Brunnschweiler reports 
“the most fantastic resistance” to the 
treated garments. He also points out 
that the poorer people, who are most 
likely to buy cheaper (untreated) gar- 
ments, are also more likely to have open 
fires. 

Asked whether his company would stop 
selling inflammable nightdresses, Mr 
Brunnschweiler said that his head office 
did not dictate to the divisions, which 
were autonomous. If they did not meet 
the public demand, someone else would. 
“While the demand - based on price - 
remains for the untreated nightdresses 
we will have to continue to supply it. 
But I would welcome legislation which 
would ban the sale.” 


Business is business, after all. But only 
the day before, January 3, the Daily 
Mail had carried out a test on two night- 
dresses, identical except for the fact that 
one had been treated with a flame-proof- 
ing material. Each garment had a match 
put to the hem: in 85 seconds the un- 
treated one was reduced to ashes, and 
the treated one had a scorch on the hem 
and a blackened sleeve, which had been 
ignited by the other dress and extin- 
guished itself. The treated nightdress 
cost only 5d more than the untreated 
one. This difference is, as the Mail says, 
unusually small; but if one firm can do 
it, why not others? 

s . * 


Earle Reynolds, the American anthro- 
pologist who skippered the Everyman 
III on its voyage of protest against 
Russian nuclear tests last year, was in 
London this week on his way to Norway 
and to the conference of the Interna- 
tional Confederation for Disarmament 
aid Peace in Sweden. One aspect of 
British life that surprised and seemed 
to shock him was the closing down of al] 
broadcasting around midnight. He 
couldn’t understand why there was no 
all-night radio for the thousands of 
people vyho work through the night, par- 
ticularly for long-distance lorry drivers. 


Now I come to think of it, I can’t under- 
stand it, either. Many radio stations on 
the Continent and in the United States 
run all-night broadcasts; the French 
radio, for example, has a programme 
called Route de Nuit for night drivers, 
consisting of records, a bit of chit-chat 
and bulletins about the state of the 
roads, etc. It doesn’t seem to me that 
this service would be very expensive to 
run, since you wouldn’t want any very 
elaborate programmes, and it would be 
worth asking the BBC if they would con- 
sider starting up something of this kind. 


cd * s 


The following item, taken from Konni 

Zilliacus’ book, Tito of Yugoslavia, I 

offer to Joan Littlewood for Oh, What a 

Lovely War: it is part of a description 

by Tito of the collapse of military 

acon at the end of the First World 
ar. 


under supervision - to an outside sport- 
ing event or local cinema on two after- 
noons a week. Since they must pay for 
their entertainment out of their prison 
earnings, this leaves them invariably 
short of tobacco, etc, for the remainder 
of the week. Many elderly men are re- 
luctant to forego the privacy of their 
cells to share dormitory accommodation 
with about sixteen others. 


The only persons benefiting substanti- 
ally from these concessions are the es- 
corting prison officers whose remunera- 
tion is £2 10s Od for an afternoon’s out- 
ing lasting 34 hours, and £5 for the 
same period on a Sunday. 
While those selected for the hostel 
scheme are given extra clothing, etc, - 
additional to the benefits of earning and 
saving more money - the unfortunate 
interns relegated to the “PD Graveyard” 
receive on their release only the bare 
essentials. 
We suggest that since lack of accommo- 
dation is blamed for the restricted num- 
ber of hostellers, the “ graveyard ” huts 
be used to this better purpose as an 
interim measure. This would more than 
double the present available accommo- 
dation. 
Once again we appeal to the recipients 
of this and our earlier memorandum to 
do their utmost to press the powers- 
that-be into some positive action to im- 
plement, without further delay, the re- 
commendations of the Sub-Committee 
regarding the rehabilitation of prevent- 
ive detainees. 
We welcome visits to this prison - to 
mingle freely with inmates - to discuss 
and discover for yourselves the urgency 
of our problems - which are also of pub- 
lic interest and the solution of which 
would ultimately give greater protection 
to the public against persistent crimin- 
ality. 
Finally, we appeal to the Home Secre- 
tary, the Rt. Hon. Mr Henry Brooke, to 
give this matter his immediate attention, 
thereby performing a public service for 
which he will be remembered as a 
pioneer to the cause of more enlightened 
views. 
Yours respectfully, 
THE STILL FORGOTTEN MEN 


“As Marshal Tito once told me, parties 
of fed-up Austro-Hungarian soldiers used 
to slip away through no-man’s-land to 
enemy territory in search of a Russian 
unit to whom they could surrender. 
They would meet groups of Russian 
soldiers bound on the same errand. The 
two groups would argue hotly as to 
which should surrender to the other: 
the Austrians urging their prior claim 
on the ground that they had had enough 
and could not stand any more, and the 
Russians replying that they had had an 
even worse time and really must insist 
that they be taken prisoner and not the 
other way round. ‘The only thing they 
did not do,’ said the Marshal, ‘was to 
come to blows about which should have 
the privilege of being taken prisoner 
by the other °," 


* x * 


I remember once when I went on some 
CND march in the Midlands, all the 
locals referred to us as “them bomb 
people.” It was as if one had been re- 
sponsible for bringing the bomb into 
the world. 


Now the National Guardian, a left-wing 
American weekly, seems to be institu- 
tionalising this reaction. In its Novem- 
ber 28 issue, there was a short piece 
about CND’s views on the Labour Party, 
which referred to the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament as the ‘“ Commit- 
tee for Nuclear Defence.” Still, perhaps 
after holding its own military exercise, 
Fallex 63, CND deserves the title. 


AN ANATOMY OF FOREIGN AID-2 


The Alliance for Progress has not met ES 


the problems of Latin America generally 
in their full complexity. When a Latin 
country is near bankruptcy, the Alliance 
loans money to meet the deficit and sus- 
tain the nation’s currency. The Alliance 
provides loans to factory owners, agri- 
cultural middlemen, sometimes farmers 
It advances funds for roads, electricity 
dams, railroads. It helps develops new 
export industry. It tries to lure Ameri 
can business south of the Rio Grande 
(without much success recently) and it 
attempts to stimulate local capital forma- 
tion. 

These are helpful measures, to be sure 
but in the absence of basic reform the 
net effect is to do little more than slow 
the pace at which conditions are actually 
worsening in Latin America. The over- 
all feeling among the Latin people - 
except in Mexico, which has made its 
revolution, and is a story apart - is one 
of continued stagnation. Everywhere I 
travelled I was told by fishermen and 
farmers and workers that “nothing is 
being done.” And a great many of them 
look to Cuba with admiration because 
there “something is being done.” 

For these Latin Americans, “doing some- 
thing’ means something basic and 
radical. As Teodoro Moscoso has_ ob- 
served, most of the Latin American 
people “are now at a pre-revolutionary 
state, bent on massive change, and chal- 
lenging their own leaders and us to help 
them do the job in freedom and with a 
minimum of violence. But change they 
want and they will get - either with us, 
or without, and, in that case, possibly 
against us.” 

Castro has made such a “massive change,” 
and though the fisherman or the farmer 
elsewhere may not understand the 
enormous economic difficulties of Cuba, 
he knows that the power structure has 
been altered decisively, while in his own 
country it remains intact. Castro mag- 
netises Latin Americans by attacking 
their tormentors, the oligarchs. By con- 
trast, the Figueres-Betancourt-Lleras 
axis, which depends almost entirely on 
the Alliance to enhance its stature, has 
fared poorly and is in the process of 
disintegration. These men are honest, 
dedicated, and certainly more capable 
than Castro as administrators. Yet their 
stature has shrunk because they have 
accomplished no basic changes. 

When Betancourt came to office in 
Venezuela in February 1959 he was al- 
ready burdened with two handicaps - the 
American-owned oil industry and the 
American-trained-and-supplied military. 
Venezuela’s economy depends on oil. 


Trouble in Peru 


The United States is faced with a prob- 
lem in putting the Alliance for Progress 
to work in Peru, according to a story 
in the New York Times on December 26. 
The problem is, as the New York Times 
puts it, “Should the United States pro- 
vide substantial new aid funds for a 
promising economic and social develop- 
ment programme in a country engaged 
in an unresolved dispute with an 
American-owned oil company?” 

The International Petroleum Company, a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, provides 90% of Peru’s oil needs 
and has assets of $200 million in the 
country. The Peruvian Senate recently 
voted to nationalise the company unless 
it accepts a plan involving a $50 million 
“bonus” payment to the Government to 
stay in business there for 20 more years. 
The position of the United States Gov- 
ernment is that it will accept any solu- 
tion satisfactory to the company. 

The New York Times says that although 
“officials . . . studiously avoid giving 
any impression that they are putting any 
pressure on the Peruvian Government”, 
Peru may suffer from loss of US invest- 
ment and a cut by Congress of its aid 
under the Alliance for Progress if they 
do not reach an agreement satisfactory 
to American interests. 


Sidney Lens 
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Roadblocks to reform 
in Latin America 


Oil produces 90% of exports and its tax 
payments account for three-fifths of the 
national budget. What the oil industry’s 
leaders decide in New York, therefore, 
can be more important for the develop- 
ment of Venezuela than what Betancourt 
may decide in Caracas. The petroleum 
interests have reduced new investment in 
Venezuela from $590 million in 1957 and 
$579 million in 1958, to $167 and $178 
million the last two years. Each year 
they send between $500 million and 
$1,000 million to the United States. Un- 
less a Venezuelan government is pre- 
pared to oppose some of the practices of 
these interests, to prevent the flight of 
so much profit and to exact more revenue 
from oil, it can never be independent. 


The top military leadership, with the 
blessing of the oil companies, seeks to 
hobble the pace of social reform. The 
only effective answer to this reactionary 
force is to build an effective worker and 
peasant movement against it - as Lazaro 
Cardenas did in Mexico during the 
1930s. But to curb the oil interests or 
the military requires either assent from 
Washington - and Washington will not 
give it - or a decision to travel a neu- 
tralist course. Once Betancourt had de- 
cided to go along with the US State 
Department and adopt a largely barren 
policy of “anti-Communism,” his chances 
of taking a basic step forward faded. He 
had to suppress not only the Com- 
munists, but innumerable liberals, and 
above all the workers and unemployed. 


The economic failures of Betancourt, 
therefore, are tied directly to his 
political decisions. Ignacio Luis Arcaya, 
the relatively moderate president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, told me that once 
Betancourt became a “stooge”’ of the 
United States - particularly so far as 
policy toward Castro was concerned - he 
lost all chances of being effective. His 
economic problems were by no means 
all of his own making, but, given his 
total reliance on Washington and his 
rae of the army, he could not solve 
em. 


The results are painfully apparent. 
There has been some improvement in 
some sectors of the economy, but the 


promise of jobs - Betancourt’s main 
plank in 1958 - has not been met. Un- 
employment is 13.6% of the labour force, 
and partial unemployment twice that 
figure. The situation is three times 
worse than it was five years ago. 


Betancourt’s education and health pro- 
grammes have been impressive - school 
enrolment has tripled, health facilities 
are now available to three-fifths of the 
population. But the villages are still hell- 
holes of poverty. Land reform is more 
apparent than real; many peasants have 
received only the title to land, not the 
land itself. Land holdings in units of 
1,000 hectares or larger, which totalled 
22 million hectares before the “ reform,” 
still account for more than 21 million 
hectares - three-quarters of the national 
acreage under cultivation. The rich 
benefited from the “ reform” more than 
did the poor because landowners were 
sometimes paid two or three times the 
value of the land they surrendered. 
Housing Jags far behind need. When 
Betancourt took office the nation suffered 
a deficiency of 700,000 dwelling units 
and a need of 60,000 more each year, 
but it has built only 20,000 annually. 
Politically, Betancourt’s anti-Commun- 
ism has weakened rather than strength- 
ened his regime. When he came to 
power in 1959, the Communists, with 
5% of the vote, held only nine seats in 
Congress - and no power in the govern- 
ment, The three other parliamentary 
parties, Betancourt’s own Accion Demo- 
cratica (AD), the Social Christians 
(COPE). and the Democratic Republican 
Union (URD), constituted a coalition 
government. But in the ensuing four 
and a half years all this has chanced. 
His own party has splintered and one 
of the parties in the coalition has de- 
fected. Congress is now dominated by 
an opposition alliance composed of the 
Communists and the splintered groups 
and defected parties. The splits and de- 
fections were a reflection of Betancourt’s 
inability to create jobs, his failure to 
improve the plight of the peasant, and 
the harsh measures he took to repress 
demonstrations by the unemployed. 
Even more significant is Betancourt’s 
suppression of civil liberties. Invoking 


December, 1968: armed tvoons out- 
side a polling station in Caracas 
during the Venezuelan presidential 
elections, which were marked by a 
wave of violence. 


the Communist threat as his reason, he 
has imposed a “suspension of constitu- 
tional guaranteés”’ for periods totalling 
half his term in office. During such 
times there is press censorship, political 
parties are prohibited from meeting 
without government approval, the offices 
of Communists - and frequently other 
oppositionists - are closed, and hundreds 
are arrested without the right of 
habeas corpus. 


The Communists resorted to violence. 
Their Armed Forces of National Libera- 
tion (FALN) boasts of having set fire 
to American-owned warehouses and fac- 
tories, bombing American-owned oil 
pipelines, and engaging in a wide range 
of other terrorist activities. The atmos- 
phere in Caracas is increasingly explo- 
sive. 

The final irony is that the Communists 
have gained strength and popularity. 
All the political parties except Betan- 
court’s put the major blame for the 
violence on Betancourt, not on the Com- 
munists. Four of the six candidates for 
president promised they will legalise the 
two Communist movements and return 
to “political normalcy.” Instead of 
isolating the Communists, Betancourt 
seems to have been isolated by them: 
and instead of reducing violence and 
anxiety, his actions have tended to in- 
crease both. 


In placid Costa Rica, which is a demo- 
cracy closely approaching American 
standards, Jose Figueres’ National Lib- 
eration Party is badly split. The presi- 
dent, Francisco Orlich, leads a_ right 
wing. Liberal Luis Alberto Monge heads 
a left wing. Some of Orlich’s friends 
have been calling Monge’s followers 
either “soft” on Communism, or actual 
Communists. A Free Costa Rican Move- 


continued on page 10 
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Is there a peace movement in the United States? 


There is considerable questioning within 
the American peace movement about 
where the movement goes from here. 
Will completion of the test-ban treaty 
produce a loss of interest or will it, by 
increasing the respectability and believ- 
ability of peace activities, help the move- 
ment grow? Will the relaxing in world 
tensions be paralleled by a relaxing of 
work on peace issues? Quite under- 
standably, many members of the peace 
movement are shifting their attention to 
civil rights, which currently is more 
glamorous and exciting. Will they re- 
turn? And of course there are questions 
about what issues the peace movement 
should concentrate on next. 


Actually, most of the peace movement’s 
projected ‘next steps” seem wishful 
thinking. It is a delusion even to think 
of the test-ban treaty as a step in the 
direction of the objectives of the peace 
movement. Properly, everyone wel- 
comes the treaty as a symbolic event in 
the changing relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, but 
it is symbolic and not causal. True, it 
is an achievement in that it ends atmos- 
pheric pollution, but it can be argued 
plausibly that the treaty is a defeat for 
the contemporary peace movement: the 
treaty achieves no inspection precedent, 
no establishment of an _ international 
authority, no real guarantees against 
diffusion of nuclear weapons (indeed, 
the US is proposing diffusion through 
NATO). The administration prostrated 
itself with pledges of vigorous under- 
ground testing and pursuit of the arms 
race, in fact justified the treaty on mili- 
tary grounds (all to pick up a few votes 
not necessary to the two-thirds majority 
required in the Senate). The pledges on 
underground testing make it virtually 
impossible for the administration to 
pursue an inspected ban on underground 
testing that the Russians could accept. 
And, as Leo Szilard has pointed out, an 
extensive American testing programme 
would likely seriously hurt the cause of 
peace since the economically weaker 
Soviet Union, unable to compete in the 
extremely expensive underground test- 
ing, would in the long run be forced to 
abrogate the treaty. But the peace 


movement has been swept along in the 
It was tactically 


international euphoria. 


Charles Bolton 


The so-called peace movement 


necessary that the movement support 
the test-ban treaty but it need not have 
been so uncritical. 


Meanwhile, the Department of Defence 
has been smoothly ushering through 
Congress a shelter incentive programme 
that may do far more damage to the 
cause of peace than the test-ban treaty 
will ever do good. As Rep. Carl Vinson 
put it, “The military is demanding and 
requesting and advocating” a shelter 
programme that starts with a mild $175- 
million incentive plan to get community 
service institutions to build 10 million 
shelter spaces in the next year. But, 
once the foot is in the door, the plan 
calls for expansion to 100 million spaces 
by the end of 1966, and already there is 
talk of 240 million spaces to give pro- 
tection both day and night. The civil 
defence bill passed the House on Sept- 
ember 17. The peace movement, which 
had got its greatest impetus from the 
shelter debate in 1961, offered almost no 
resistance. 


Thus there is little evidence that the 
peace movement has a coherent sense of 
where it is going, adequate sensitivity to 
behind-the-scenes manoeuvering, any 
sense of tactics, or any system of inte- 
grated action that can hope to compete 
with the military-industrial combine on 
something the latter really wants. 


However, it would be an error to see the 
present problems of the peace move- 
ment just in terms of reactions to recent 
national and international events. The 
movement had already reached a peak 
and levelled out by the summer of 1962 
after its big surge in 1961 and _ early 
1962. This plateau lasted until the 
Cuban missile crisis, which immobilised 
large segments of the peace movement. 
Many publications fell weeks behind 
their normal publication schedules. 
Hughes’s crushing defeat in Massachu- 
setts sapped political enthusiasms. Many 
community groups, including chapters of 
national organisations, have not met 
since the Cuban crisis. So far as I can 
tell, these conditions did not connote 
defection so much as genuine paralysis. 
Virtually without exception, the national 
organisations had recovered by the 
spring of 1963. 


The fate of the movement at the grass 
roots remains unclear, however. The 
student wing seems to have largely 
melted away. The amazing spontaneity 
which carried Women Strike for Peace 
so long has flickered, and the women 
have had to resort to organisation in 
order to survive, a course stoutly re- 
sisted in better days. A recent survey 
of community peace groups indicates 
that somewhat more groups are declin- 
ing or have recently become defunct 
than are growing. But this finding must 
be treated charily because even at peak 
periods national leaders believed the 
average life of local community groups 
was only nine months. 


Any proposals for the future course of 
the peace movement must take into 
account the character of the peace move- 
ment itself. But it is striking that in 
a series of statements by eleven top 
leaders of peace organisations on “where 
peace groups go after the test-ban 
treaty” (September War/Peace Report), 
not one mentioned the need for any 
changes or new directions. 


The American peace movement today is 
both quantitatively and qualitatively dif- 
ferent from earlier peace movements. 
For one thing, its ability to command 
the attention it has does not derive from 
any mass nature. At its peak the new 
peace movement is estimated to have 
had, in its organised groups, only about 
85,000 members when overlap is elimi- 
nated. This number is paltry in con- 
trast to the estimate of 12 million mem- 
bers for the peace movement in the 
1930s - no doubt an inflated estimate, 
but still indicative of far greater mass 
participation than in the 1960s. 


It is clear that the peace movement’s 
influence has derived from the academic 
and scientific prestige of certain of its 
members and of course the acuity 
which their backgrounds enable them 
to bring to their writings on the prob- 
lems of war and peace. 


However, a number of problems arise 
from the role played by scientists and 
academicians. Scientists and academi- 
cians have not, in general, seriously 
involved themselves in the “ movement ” 
aspects of peace activities. Though they 
have sometimes lent their names to 
national boards of sponsors (and often 
their wives have been the core of com- 
munity chapters), usually they have not 
occupied roles of leadership within the 
movement or given much attention to 
the problems of organisation. 


The separation of the organisational and 
academic-scientific wings is also reflected 
in the failure of peace activities to 
maintain the momentum of a genuine 
social movement. A social movement 
typically has not only an ideology for 
intellectuals but a set of myths, shibbo- 
leths and emotionalised symbols of mass 
appeal; not only functionaries but agita- 
tors; not only organised groups but col- 
lective exicitement, esprit de corps and 
morale; and not only reactions to crises 
but some image of a different future 
society which, together with the objects 
of hate, provides the driving power that 
gives momentum to the movement. The 
so-called peace movement never had a 
full complement of these characteristics, 
but in recent months there has been a 
noticeable drying up of the qualities 
which marked it as at least an incipient 
social movement. While there are a 
variety of reasons for the failure of the 


Robert Gilmore, of Turn Toward 
Peace, a co-ordinating body which 
includes a wide variety of US peace 
organisations. Charles Bolton 
writes: “It simply won’t work any 
more to trot out the stale phrases 


_ about the UN, foreign aid and 


cultural exchange programmes.” 
(Photo: John Hopkins.) 


peace movement to achieve the full 
stature of a social movement, the 
assumption of de facto leadership in 
1961-62 by an intellectual elite indiffer- 
ent to, and indeed suspicious of, the 
“movement” aspects of the problem 
played a not insignificant role. 


The role played by the intellectuals in 
the loss of social movement momentum 
was partly a reflection of the fact that 
most feel more effective in contacts with 
government officials than in the arena of 
mass political appeal. Hence interest has 
focused on foreign policy strategy rather 
than on political action with the public. 
These characteristics limit the possible 
directions of the peace movement and 
make others likely. For example, the 
peace movement cannot hope to be a 
major grass-roots political force in the 
foreseeable future. Even the frequently 
heard talk of alliance with the civil 
rights movement on the basis of a com- 
mon belief in non-violence is largely 
illusory. Though a few Negro leaders 
have given nominal support to the peace 
movement, there is little evidence that 
the bulk of Negro voters have even as 
much interest in peace issues as com- 
parable segments of the white popula- 
tion. The struggle for equality is destined 
to be a long one, and the full talents 
of Negro leadership will be required on 
the civil rights front for many years to 
prevent the movement from shattering 
into embittered violence. The peace 
movement can join the civil rights move- 
ment only by subordinating itself to the 
more intensely emotional struggle of the 
Negroes. 


Even the supposed link of non-violence 
is based on misunderstandings that 
would not stand the test of close co- 
operation. Many white liberals, includ- 
ing all too many in the peace movement, 
admire the non-violent resistance tactics 
of the Negroes because they are non- 
violent rather than because they work. 
But notwithstanding a few like Martin 
Luther King for whom non-violence is 
a moral imperative, for most Negroes 
non-violent resistance will increasingly 
be recognised as a social technique more 
than a moral stance. 


Where, then, does this truncated peace 
movement go? In recent months the 
most effective line of attack has been 
on the economic front. The energy of 
Seymour Melman in carrying to Con- 
gress the message of overkill and a 
possible $22 billion cut in the defence 
budget has been most awesome. The 
questions raised by A _ Strategy for 
American Security, edited by Melman, 
have gotten through to a number of 
members of Congress. Unfortunately, 
Professor Melman’s rather superficial 
treatment of overkill capacity permits 
the Department of Defence to undermine 
the effectiveness of his argument, but 
seeds of doubt have been placed in Con- 
gressional minds that previously were 
utterly chaste in matters of doubting 
the norms of military logic. 


I cannot agree with those who, like the 
spokesmen of Turn Toward Peace, argue 
that we do not need a social movement, 
that the route to disarmament is through 
appeal to the best in the American 
tradition represented in existing institu- 
tions. It simply won’t work any more 
to trot out the stale phrases about the 
UN, foreign aid and cultural exchange 
programmes. What the peace movement 
seeks is extremely revolutionary, not in 
a violent sense, but in the sense of call- 
ing for radical changes in the geometry 
of thought which has dominated Western 
thinking about national power for hund- 
reds of years. Only in the unrest and 
questioning and collective excitement of 
a social movement is the hold of old 
norms and expectations released and a 
readiness for new ideas brought about. 


continued on page 10 
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THE DEBATE ABOUT POLICY 


Charles Bolton, in his article on the 
opposite page, refers to the questions 
about direction which are being asked 
inside the American peace movement. 
The term peace movement is in fact mis- 
leading: as many in American peace 
organisations agree, the US “peace 
movement” is too small, and its in- 
ternal differences too great, to qualify 
for the name of movement. 


Some important discussions about direc- 
tion are taking place in US peace orga- 
nisations, however, and can be followed 
in the monthly pacifist magazine 
Liberation. 


Basically, two courses are being offered, 
neither of which I find satisfactory. The 
first course, which has been proposed by 
Liberation magazine, is a clear rejection 
of the military approach in its entirety. 
An editorial by Dave Dellinger in the 
June 1963 issue stated this position 
clearly. Entitled ‘‘ Uncle Tom-ism in the 
Peace Movement,” it attacked the lead- 
ers of the non-pacifist organisations such 
as SANE and Turn Toward Peace for 
being over-cautious, and anxious to 
“soft-sell’” peace. Dellinger quoted 
Arthur Herzog, who, in an “Inquiry into 
the Peace Movement” in the New York 
Sunday Times Magazine had written on 
May 19: 


“In the peace movement today, the 
‘winner’ spirit predominates ...A 
winner ... is one who sees his job 
as finding support for a peace pro- 
yramme; his private beliefs are less 
important. Both Homer Jack, head of 
SANE, and Robert Gilmore, of TTP, 
are pacifists, but neither organisation 
takes a pacifist position.” 


Dellinger claimed that in the integration 
movement it was principled, uncompro- 
mising non-violent direct action which 
had been effective, and he believed the 
same would be true of the peace move- 
ment: 


“Whatever the material costs may be, 
can we evade the ‘unrespectable’ 
direct action tactics of economic boy- 
cott, massive social disruption, and 
civil disobedience, which have made 
the non-violent movement for integra- 
tion a powerful force for revolutionary 
change? ” 
In another article in the same issue of 
Liberation, entitled ‘“ Let’s Radicalise 
the Peace Movement,” A. Muste, 
Chairman of the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, made a long comparison 
of the integration movement and the 
peace movement and again raised the 
issue of ‘soft sell” versus radicalism. 
He said: 


“T suggest that a viable peace move- 
ment needs the same profound sense 
of alienation from and rejection of any 
society or regime which is committed 
to nuclear deterrence or engaged in 
war preparations that Negroes have 
towards a segregated society. Far from 
standing in awe of such a regime or 
wanting it to accept us as ‘ belonging,’ 
we reject such a regime as foreign 
and alien. We will to be against and 
outside it.” 


In the following issue, Homer Jack, 
Executive Director of SANE, replied, 
making criticisms of Muste’s comparison 
between the integration and peace move- 
ments: 


“The problem of peace is more com- 
plex, involving many nations besides 
our own and requiring solutions more 
governmental in character ... The 
problem of civil rights has a more 
clearly defined individual character, 
which permits direct action leading to 
concrete successes. A sit-in can result 
in desegregation of a lunch room. It 
there any comparable success in 
boarding a Polaris submarine? ... 
“A ‘radical goal’ for the peace move- 
ment, A. J. Muste tells us, means 
acceptance of unilateral disarmament 
‘as an instrument that a people must 
be ready to resort to.’ If he thinks 
he can convince the American people, 
and their representatives, of this 
approach, he has a responsibility to 
continue to try...” 


The discussion in Liberation - sometimes 
extremely heated - seems to me far more 
valuable in its destructive than in its 
constructive aspect. It is very possible 
that both the advocates of the “ revolu- 
tionary” approach and of the “ gradual- 
ist”? approach are perceptive in criticis- 
ing each other, while not necessarily 
being so perceptive in formulating their 
own policies. 


The gradualists seem to me quite correct 
in their analysis that one must in some 
way approach people where they are in 
their thinking, and enable them to move 
some distance. But their policy is weak 
in that it basically accepts military 
policy and only makes minor suggestions 
to change it. The ‘ revolutionary ” ap- 
proach seems to me to be accurate in 
its determination that a réal peace policy 
must involve the total rejection of mili- 
tary policies. But where it fails, and 
where I accept the criticisms of the 
reformists, is that in actual practice it 
proves to be an assertion which has 
failed to communicate with people, and 
failed to develop its policy very pre- 


cisely. As Roy Kepler wrote in the 
October Liberation: 


“A. J. Muste ... it seems to me, 
hews the more nearly adequate line... 
“But Homer Jack makes one fairly 
cogent observation: ‘Even Muste is 
not urging unilateral disarmament on 
a general audience.’ A. J. vigorously 
denies this, but his written record is 
not overly convincing in that neither 
he nor many others have spent any 
time trying to spell out concretely for 
the American people what the non- 
violent unilateral alternative would be 
like, or how it would operate!” 


Roy Kepler goes on to suggest that only 
if a concrete alternative policy is worked 
out will the peace movement be likely 
to achieve victory: 


“Just as cavalrymen finally gave up 
their horses because tanks were proven 
superior, we may be able to encourage 
people to drop their reliance on out- 
moded military methods and violence, 
because they have some confidence, 
not that they are disarmed, but that 
they have superior methods of both 
defending and advancing their 
values...” 


Roy Kepler’s letter implies, although it 
does not state, that there may be a 
third direction for the US peace move- 
ment, quite separate from those advo- 
cated by Muste on the one hand and 
Jack on the other. In general, however, 
just as both approaches have important 
strong points in their motivation and 
important weaknesses in their political 
programme, both seem to assume that 
the choice as far as peace strategy is 
concerned must be made between one 
or other of these approaches. There is 
a blatant lack of new thinking. 


The lack of new thinking is accompanied 
by failure to analyse why people today 
are not supporting peace policies. The 
comparison between the integration and 
pee movements is particulary weak 
ere. 


The racial segregation of the Negro is 
not something which Negroes regard as 
a desirable or necessary means for deal- 
ing with any kind of situation: but war, 
or the threat of war, is seen by most 
people as the only means to deal with 
certain kinds of international dangers. 
Far from there being unanimity in oppo- 
sition to war, there is near-unanimity 
that there is no other way of dealing 
with international problems other than 
by the threat of force. 


This analysis not only suggests that a 
revolutionary situation does not yet exist 
for the peace movement, but also that 
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A. J. Muste attempting to enter the 
Nevada nuclear testing site in 1957. 
Homer Jack of SANE has ques- 
tioned the usefulness of direct 
action against military policy, and 
Adam Roberts comments below: 
“There may be a third direction 
. . . quite separate from those ad- 
vocated by Muste on the one hand 
and Jack on the other.” 


the peace movement’s programme will 
have to be a very different one if it is 
to succeed. While a radical goal may 


>? be necessary, this will not be unilateral 


disarmament on its own, but a proposal 
to replace war with some other means 
of dealing with the international dangers 
formerly met by military policies. This 
may be interpreted in terms of a United 
Nations force, or of non-violent defence, 
or something else. 


i It is a great weakness in A. J. Muste’s 


argument that he seems to accept with- 
out any questioning that unilateral dis- 
armament is the only possible radical 
goal to pursue. Even if one assumes 


that the integration and peace move- 


ments are comparable, there should be 
some questioning as to what a radical 
goal is. 


A futher weakness of A. J. Muste’s com- 
parison between the two movements is 
that in some respects he fails to carry 
it through. He says that ‘ Negroes to- 
day have a new sense of independence, 
of human dignity, of defiance, of rejec- 
tion. They no longer fear...” He 
then goes on to speak of the need of 
the peace movement for defiance and 
rejection, but there is little discussion of 
independence, human dignity, or lack of 
fear. 


These are the qualities which mean that 
people feel capable of dealing with the 
evils and dangers they face, but 
A. J. Muste’s policy appears not to have 
these qualities. Instead, he concentrates 
on rejection, and I think takes it too 
far. The solution is not one of rejecting 
all of a society, but of rejecting those 
parts inconsistent with what we believe 
to be important. We need to work with 
people from the position that they have 
beliefs in aspects of their society which, 
if they are to be fulfilled and extended, 
must involve the removal of war and the 
development of alternative ways of fac- 
ing the situation. 


Towards the end of his article in the 
June Liberation, A. J. Muste quotes 
Arthur Waskow extensively, in passages 
pointing to the undesirability of war 
preparations. He seems to be operating 
on the assumption that the way to get 
rid of war is to have plenty of anti-war 
propaganda. My feeling is that this is 
quite inadequate. The weaknesses of 
the socialist position in the First World 
War, of the English pacifist position at 
the beginning of the second, and of anti- 
war sentiment in Germany and Japan 
after World War II, all indicate that 
anti-war convictions will not last at all 
if people believe they may be threatened 
by some external enemy. If we are to 
deal with the vast majority of people, 
we need, not a doctrine to counterpose 
to a policy, but a policy. 


Some of the “ reformists ” in SANE and 
similar organisations are at present try- 
ing to develop policies: there is a certain 
amount of propaganda for a world police 
force, and a certain amount of education 
about the nature of Soviet society. I 
consider both these policy developments 
inadequate, but it is depressing to note 
how little is being done on the radical 
wing of the movement in the direction 
of producing policy, as opposed to 
doctrine. 


A number of individuals, and a work- 
ing party of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, are studying and de 
veloping one possible policy line, non- 
violent defence, and it must be hoped 
that such efforts will be multiplied. We 
are all in need of what A. J. Muste 
himself has called “new analysis, new 
methods and new instrumentalities.” 


I renounce war and I will never a 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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The recent death of Aldous Huxley has 
deprived us of one of the most versatile 
and outstanding writers of the century. 
There was scarcely any field of literature 
in which he was not in some way accom- 
plished: his published work included 
verse, short stories, novels, plays, essays 
and biography, while his interests ranged 
over a comparatively wide field. Mystic 
and pacifist, he was equally familiar with 
the meditation practices of Cardinal 
Bérulle as with the techniques of satya- 
graha. 

However, it is the novelist whom most 
of us will remember. Today, when 
many of the short stories and essays 
seem sadly overrated, the novels appear 
as fresh and lively as when they were 
written. Huxley was undoubtedly a 
master of the form of fictional essay 
called the novel of ideas. Walter Allen, 
commenting on Peacock’s dramatisation 
of me intellectual notions of his age 
wrote: 


Peter Bowering 


neo-Catholicism, Existentialism, Chris- 
tian Science, abstract painting.” 


It is a measure of Huxley’s achievement 
that the novels of the 1920s came close 
to reaching this target. However, Hux- 
ley did more than mirror the ideological 
conflicts of the day. Almost from the 
beginning he saw in the novel an ex- 
ploratory vehicle for moral values, and 
his writing became characterised by the 
search for a way of life which, in his 
own words, would fit “all the facts of 
human experience”. How far he suc- 
ceeded in this, it is still too early to 
judge. 


Huxley’s career in fiction began in 1920 
with the “ Farcical History of Richard 
Greenow”, and it is of interest to note 
that the hero of Huxley’s first published 
story was, amongst other things, a con- 
scientious objector. Pacifism was soon 
forgotten in the years that followed. 
Crome Yellow and Antic Hay, the novels 


of the early twenties, established Huxley 
as the spokesman of the post-war genera- 


“For anything comparable in our time 
we should need to imagine a novelist 


intellectually powerful enough to tion, and the critical epithets which 
satirise in one book the exponents of, greeted his work were_ invariably 
say, Marxism, psychoanalysis, the “cynical” or “irresponsible.” In retro- 


psychology of Jung, logical positivism, spect, it is clear that he was neither. 


THINKING THROUGH 


War on Want has always been an educational force. It pleads for a real 
family of mankind and economic justice for the two-thirds of mankind which 
lives in gross poverty. 


Every year it distributes over one million leaflets and booklets to schools, 
churches, trade unions and other organisations. With other publicity, it requires 
yearly about £45,000 to cover its administrative costs. Last year £68,000 was 
received for this purpose, and enabled the Trustees to give to humanitarian 
causes from the administrative fund. 


This “thinking through” has drawn countless folk to give generous support 
to War on Want. We believe the Welfare State has room for a “ voluntary 
society,’ where every penny received from generous folk goes direct to its 
destination without deduction. 


You may wonder as to the destination of gifts. Last month’s list reads like 
a world tour. Jordan, Italy, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Yugoslavia, Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Mozambique, Nyasaland, Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land, South Africa, Cameroons, Bolivia, Panama, Macao, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
India, Jamaica, West Indies, British Guiana. 


In 1963, by the end of October, we had sent aid overseas worth over £1 million. 
We have project lists from which folk may pick a project and contact the 
organisation overseas. Photographs and letters are exchanged. 


The Covenant scheme, whereby we obtain 12s 8d on every 20s pledged by 
those paying standard rate of tax, enables us to carry out long term projects. 


For 12 years we have pleaded, and this is now accepted, that one per cent of 
the rich nations’ wealth should go to destroy gross poverty overseas. We now 
plead that a world economic order be established which will prevent exploita- 
tion of primary producers, and thus provide generous profit to all who toil. 


No other method will preserve social democracy. 

No other alternative will destroy world poverty. 

Our way of life will be destroyed unless a world economic order comes 
quickly - very quickly. 

Why not join us in the war against want? 


Please think it through. A covenant will provide great strength. A legacy, if 
you cannot help now, will be faithfully administrated. 


We plead for dying children, for lepers, for orphans, for homeless refugees; 
but most of all we plead for your voice and active support. 


Your gift, small or large, will be received with real gratitude by 


Hon Treasurer Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


(Affiliated to the Freedom from Hunger Campaign) 
9 Madeley Road London W5 


Saleable articles welcomed at: WAR ON WANT GIFT SHOP, 94 Meadow 
Street, Weston-super-Mare. 


Clothes desperately needed. All kinds. WAR ON WANT, Caxton Street South, 
London E.16. 


THE 


ACHIEVEMENT 


OF 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


The novels themselves were essentially 
satires on “modernism” and, while high- 
lighting the sex and pleasure merry-go- 
round of the fashionable set, Huxley was 
already seeking an alternative route. 


Calamy of Those Barren Leaves was the 
first of Huxley’s heroes to desert the 
social and artistic élite for the life of 
the mystic. This first encounter with 
the perennial philosophy proved to be 
premature, for in 1926 Huxley met D. H. 
Lawrence. This was the beginning of a 
friendship which lasted until the latter’s 
death. Point Counter Point, Huxley’s 
most ambitious experiment in the field 
of fiction, with its sympathetic portraits 
of Frieda and Lawrence as Mary and 
Mark Rampion, was an attempt to ration- 
alise the Lawrentian world-view into 
something approaching a comprehensive 
philosophy. The doctrine of “life- 
worship”, as Huxley called it, was too 
much of an intellectual fabrication to 
last, and Lawrence’s insistence on the 
demands of the “blood consciousness”, 
while a necessary corrective to over- 
cerebration, was basically alien to Hux- 
ley’s attitude to life. 


What Huxley did learn from Lawrence 
was the belief that at the root of the 
modern malaise was mechanomorphism - 
the enslavement of man to the machine. 
Ford was to become the patron saint of 
Brave New World, and in a contem- 
porary essay Huxley wrote: 


“Fordism demands that we should 
sacrifice the animal man (and along 
with the animal large portions of the 
thinking, spiritual man) not indeed to 
God, but to the machine. There is no 
place in the factory, or in the larger 
factory which is the modern indus- 
trialised world, for animals on one 
hand, or for artists, mystics, or even 
finally, individuals on the other. Of 
all the ascetic religions Fordism is 
that which demands the cruellest 
mutilations of the human psyche - de- 
mands the cruellest mutilations and 
offers the smallest spiritual returns.” 


Huxley was by temperament disinclined 
towards political solutions. One of his 
favourite quotations, which he was never 
tired of repeating, was Acton’s “Power 
always corrupts. Absolute power abso- 
lutely corrupts.” Politics meant power, 
and of all social, moral and spiritual 
problems, he believed that of power to 
be the most chronically urgent and the 
most difficult to solve. Political action 
was invariably nothing more than a 
cover for gratifying the power lusts of 
incompetent men. In_ totalitarianism, 
whether of left or right, he saw the 
ultimate instrument of man’s humiliation 
to the machine; and in Brave New World 
he depicted the society of mechanised 
slaves where dictatorship and advanced 
technology were wedded together in an 
insoluble union. 


This was Huxley’s vision of the future, 
that is, if a future remained. Ape and 
Essence pictured the alternative to Brave 
New World, an evolutionary regression 
following the aftermath of thermo- 
nuclear war. Ape and Essence regret- 
tably must be classed as one of Huxley’s 
failures. The earlier work was firmly 
rooted in reality; in the latter, Huxley’s 
taste for the grotesque was given free 
rein and much of the force of the para- 
ble was lost. 


In the middle 1930s Huxley became a 
convert to the perennial philosophy, and 
at the same time joined Canon Shep- 
pard’s Peace Pledge Union. Both events 
were recorded in fictional form in 
Eyeless in Gaza. To Huxley pacifism 
was never an end in itself, but always 
an integral part of the unitive life. 
‘““Man’s final end,” he wrote, “is the 
realisation that, in his essence, he is one 
with the universal mind. But if he 
would realise his identity with the peace 
that passes understanding, he must begin 
by living in the peace that does not pass 
understanding - peace between nations 
and groups, peace in personal relation- 
ships, peace with the divided and multi- 
ple personality. There are many excel- 


lent utilitarian reasons for refraining 
from violence; but the ultimate and com- 
pletely cogent reason is metaphysical in 
its nature.” 


Huxley envisaged the peace movement 
as a kind of religious order, an affiliation 
of small, highly trained groups such as 
those adopted by the early Christians, 
the Quakers, the Wesleyans and the 
Communists. Those groups, he hoped, 
would “go out into the world, where 
their trained capacities would be useful 
in allaying violence once it had broken 
out and in organising non-violent resist- 
ance to domestic oppression and the pre- 
paration for an waging of international 
war.” 


Although Huxley ceased to be active in 
the pacifist movement after 1937, his be- 
liefs remained basically unchanged. A 
decade later, in Science, Peace and 
Liberty, he concluded that satyagraha 
was now the sole means of combating 
oppressive governments armed with the 
instruments of modern war; and expres- 
sed the hope that civil disobedience 
might soon take root in the west. 


It was apparent that Huxley’s ideal of the 
unitive life could never be realised 
within the framework of the modern 
industrialised society. The small self- 
subsisting community made its first 
appearance in After Many a Summer, 
but this was only a beginning. In the 
ideal society “economics would be de- 
centralist and Henry-Georgian, politics 
Kropotkinesque and co-operative. 
Science and technology would be used 
as though, like the Sabbath, they had 
been made for man, not as though man 
were to be adopted and enslaved to 
them. Religion would be the conscious 
and intelligent pursuit of man’s Final 
End, the unitive knowledge of ... the 
Transcendent Godhead or Brahman.” 


The decentralised, co-operative utopia 
was the subject of Huxley’s last novel, 
Island. There was an inevitable air of 
compromise about Huxley’s final attempt 
“to fit all the facts of human experi- 
ence”, and many of the more seemingly 
bizarre features - mescalin to dilate the 
consciousness, sexual practices of the 
Oneida community, and the prescription 
for holy dying - were such as to arouse 
the alarm and ridicule of the critics. 
Island remains nevertheless a serious 
attempt to bring the essential aspects of 
the unitive life within the reach of un- 
regenerate man. 


In conclusion it must be admitted that 
Huxley failed to write the great novel 
with the religious theme which his con- 
version at one time promised. After 
1940, his interest in the novel declined, 
and the tracts for the times, Ends and 
Means and The Perennial Philosophy, 
and the reconstructions of seventeenth 
century religious life, Grey Eminence 
and The Devils of Loudun, succeeded 
where the later novels failed. It seems 
predictable now that Huxley’s literary 
reputation will rest with the novels of 
the twenties, his popular esteem with 
Brave New World; but for Huxley ad- 
mirers Eyeless in Gaza will probably 
remain his supreme achievement - ex- 
perimental, almost freakish in form, a 
béte noire of critics, its prime concern 
with the problems of human freedom 
and responsibility make it one of the 
more magnificent failures of our time. 
Here, pacifist and mystic meet in the 
common belief that the great evils of 
society are performed not in the name 
of individuals, but in the name of the 
nation; that in the end there is “no 
remedy except to become aware of one’s 
interests as a human being’. 


Back numbers wanted 


There is a considerable demand for back 
numbers of Peace News, and as a result 
the following issues are out of stock. 
If any reader has copies of these issues 
available, we shall be most grateful to 
receive them: 

January 11, January 18, March 8, April 
ess 17, June 14, August 16 (all 


The South African Government’s choice 
of Dr Carel de Wet as the new ambassa- 
dor to Britain has come under heavy 
criticism from several South African 
English-language newspapers. The Jo- 
hannesburg Sunday Times described 
this 39-year-old Nationalist MP as “a 
political extremist with a penchant for 
saying the wrong things, and a tongue 
that has much too often allowed his in- 
grained bitterness to run away with 
him.” In the same issue, December 29, 
the Sunday Times referred to instances 
in Dr de Wet’s career which supported 
this description: he “once said in the 
House of Assembly that if it had not 


been for the struggle by the Nationalist 
Party against the bonds of Whitehall, 
South Africa would have been in the 
same position as Kenya and Rhodesia 
today.” 


Dr de Wet was the centre of a stormy 
debate in the Assembly at the time of the 
Sharpeville shooting. He said that it 
was a matter for concern to him that in 
such cases of rioting as the one that had 
occurred in Vanderbijlpark only one 
person had been killed. Dr Verwoerd 
intervened in the debate to explain that 
Dr de Wet had not called for murder 
or manslaughter and that one sentence 


POUNCE IN THE MUD 


in his speech had been completely mis- 
interpreted. 


Dr de Wet then explained that “it was 
never my intention to convey that,I was 
in favour of more force than necessary 
being applied.” He went on to say that 
in cases where it became necessary to 
shoot and use force to maintain law 
and order he had been concerned to 
learn that only one person had been 
shot dead: “.. . the whites in this 
ee also have the right to protec- 
ion.” 


The first comment by any Nationalist 
MP on Harold Macmillan’s “winds of 
change” speech came from Dr de Wet, 
who accused him of political opportun- 
ism in dealing with African affairs and 
said he was “stabbing the white man in 
the back to satisfy Mr Gaitskell.” 


On October 18, 1960, Dr de Wet forecast 
the disciplining of journalists, saying: 
“Certain newspapers, and specifically 
certain English (-language) newspapers, 
play a despicable, deplorable role in 
South Africa.” On August 11, 1961, he 


Conference for Disarmament, Peace and 
National Independence” is planned to 
take place at the end of February this 
year in Florence, Italy. The first appeal 
for the conference, which sought a large 
and representative gathering of young 
people from all over the world to discuss 


; the problems of disarmament, was 
; signed by a very wide range of Floren- 


tine youth organisations, with the sup- 


1 port of La Pira, the Catholic mayor of 


the city, early in 1963. Although at- 


; tempts have been made since then to 


‘| interest movements of differing political 


+ tendencies inside and outside Italy in its 
; preparation, the conference is becoming 
+ increasingly labelled as yet another 


manifestation of the World Federation 


: of Democratic Youth, the Budapest- 


based and Communist-dominated youth 
international that organised the youth 


; festivals of Vienna and Helsinki. 
; The main work of the Conference will 


Heavily armed South Vietnamese troops wade through deep muddy water during 
a recent “probe and pounce” assault on groups of Viet Cong guerillas in the 
Long An province of Vietnam on the southern fringes of Saigon. In these assaults, 
groups of the Vietnam Airborne Brigade are dropped by US Army helicopters 
to make rapid raids on the guerilla hiding places. The 35-strong teams are usually 


picked up again within an hour. 


Black-face mummers banned 


The Congress of Racial Equality’s branch 
in Philadelphia protested last week 
against the prospect of white mummers 
wearing black face disguises during the 


East Anglia ‘100’ 


annouces plans 


The East Anglia Committee of 100 plans, 
during this year, to accept at least one 
of the British and one of the US open 
invitations to visit their military bases. 
The Committee also intends to canvass 
electors and sponsor public meetings 
during the General Election to express 
its belief that parliament alone cannot 
achieve unilateral nuclear disarmament. 
It will not sponsor candidates, but urge 
those voters who do not wish to vote for 
party candidates to stick CND symbols 
on their ballot papers. 


The Committee has also invited the East 
Anglia Region of CND to collaborate 
with it in mounting a cavalcade of 
motor vehicles and campaigners from 
Norwich to London over the Easter 
weekend. Such a demonstration could 
make itself felt at many of the towns 
and bases that are scattered over East 
Anglia. 


traditional mummers’ parade held annu- 
ally in Philadelphia. A statement issued 
by the CORE branch said that the black 
face disguises would be “an insulting, 
degrading humiliation of all Negro citi- 
zens in this community.” 


The parade was finally held, four days 
late, last Saturday and no blacked faces 
appeared in it. On the Friday a court 
injunction issued by three judges for- 
bade mummers to wear them, because, 
they said, “of the clear and pertinent 
danger of violence and possible blood- 
shed.” They also prohibited all picketing 
by civil rights organisations. 


This was the first time in 64 years that 
black-faced “ mumming” comedians had 
not appeared in the parade. A few 
people so made up who appeared in the 
streets afterwards were quickly dis- 
persed by the police. 


be done in four commissions discussing: 
(i) disarmament and economic, social, 
educational and cultural problems: 
conversion of war economies to 


Buddhists form 
organisation 


Buddhist leaders in Vietnam, who 
headed the campaign against the Diem 
regime, last Friday formed a national 
organisation “aimed at _ establishing 
Buddhism as a permanent political and 
social force in South Vietnam,” reported 
The Times on January 4. 

The four-day national Buddhist conven- 
tion closed on Friday with the proclama- 
tion of a charter for a unified Vietnam 
Buddhist church supported by the eleven 
main Buddhist sects. 

The provision for a national organisa- 
tion was contained in this charter which 
provided for an institute of secular 
affairs described by leading Buddhists 
as “the political and socia) arm of the 
church.” The institute will have a 
powerful eight-man leadership group 
and an organisational network extend- 
ing into all of South Vietnam’s 42 pro- 
vinces. 

“This provision was considered particu- 
larly significant,” said The Times cor- 
respondent, ‘‘ as in the view of a number 
of American officials and other experi- 
enced observers, Buddhists who led the 
anti-Diem protests are the only non- 
Communist group in the country with 
a ready-made opportunity for developing 
a mass political base.” 


Wives go on strike in S. Rhodesia 


African women in the Mpopoma town- 
ship in Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, 
have begun a passive resistance protest 
against a recent outbreak of bombing 
and explosions there. They are asking 
women to deny their husbands all mari- 
tal rights until the bombings cease. 

Officials of the movement organising this 


protest said that it was being conducted 
in the interests of their children. They 
told The Guardian correspondent on 
December 31: “ We do not want to dis- 
obey our husbands, but when they have 
decided to resort to this action we are 
left with no alternative but to act 
against them.” 
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New South African ambassador under fire 


said that severe action should be taken 
against the English-language press which 
was guilty of “crimes and sabotage 
against the Republic.” 


In September, 1958, reports the Sunday 
Times, he said that “South Africa had 
been hard hit by the freedoms of demo- 
cracy, particularly the freedom of speech 
in Parliament. South Africa had long 
suffered from the untruths which had 
been voiced in Parliament.” 
The Natal Mercury of December 27, 
after a similar editorial comment to that 
of the Sunday Times, asked: 
“Is Dr Verwoerd clearing the decks 
for a showdown with a future Labour 
Government (in Britain), hence con- 
ceding South Africa’s case in London 
to be lost, by preparing to meet a 
Labour eye and tooth with an equally 
hostile eye and tooth?” 
In London, a Labour MP, Dr Jeremy 
Bray, has tabled a question in Parlia- 
ment for January 14 asking Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home how he had advised the 
Queen on the acceptability of Dr de Wet 
as ambassador to Britain. 


Dan Elwyn Jones and Gail Paradise 


Chance for exchange of ideas 
at Florence youth conference 


An “International Youth and Student# 


peace investments; 


(ii) disarmament and peaceful co-exist- 
ence; 

(iii) disarmament, peace and_ the 
struggle for national liberation from 
colonialism, neo-colonialism and 
imperialism, and for their economic 
and cultural development; 

(iv) the action of youth nationally and 
internationally for disarmament, 
peace and national independence. 

The Student Peace Union of the USA 
has been invited to supply a speaker to 
introduce commission (ii), and the 
British Youth Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament to introduce commission 
(iv). Both are still considering whether 
to attend. 
The reactions to the conference from 
both pro-West and pro-Chinese organisa- 
tions have so far been unsympathetic, 
while organisations broadly sympathetic 
to Soviet policies are giving it their en- 
thusiastic backing, and a number of un- 
committed movements have expressed 
their interest or support. There is rea- 
son to hope that even if the participa- 
tion is unbalanced, and even if the 
control of the conference remains largely 
in the hands of WFDY or its Italian 
adherents, this may still be an occasion 
in which a significant dialogue may be 
opened up by. those independent groups 
which decide to attend. 

The British Youth Campaign for Nuclear 

Disarmament, the Young Radicals of 

Italy, and the Student Peace Union are 

among the non-aligned organisations 

that have been involved in preparations 
for the conference. They have been 
pressing for guarantees of full minority 
rights throughout the conference, for 
the exchange of ideas through free dis- 
cussion rather than the production of 
manifestos in vast plenary sessions, for 
impartial conference arrangements that 
will advertise the organisers’ willingness 
for the broadest participation and for 
an open market place of opinions. Their 
presence on the international prepara- 
tory committee may be seen as window- 
dressing for an assembly that is com- 
munist-controlled and _ financed, but 
their presence represents an attempt to 
ensure that the conference is more than 
a series of propaganda speeches, and 
that there is some real dialogue. In the 
past the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth has never gone out of its 
way to see that different viewpoints are 
represented - a fact which was evident 
at Vienna in 1960 and at Helsinki in 
1962. 


Peace News staff 


We need an editorial assistant. Journa- 
listic experience would be helpful but 
not absolutely essential if you are pre- 
pared to take the trouble to learn the 
job. Accuracy in the presentation of 
news is essential; so is the ability to 
type. Applicants should write to the 
Editor, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1, submitting personal details 
and a short essay giving their views on 
Peace News. 
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Albert Hunt 


The Beatles-revolutionary 
or conservative? 


Richard Mabey, in his article on the 
Beatles (Peace News, December 20), 
describes them as “blatantly subversive” 
and talks about a “revolutionary alter- 
native” to the “drab world of adult 
responsibility.” Yet he himself accepts 
without question the most commonplace 
assumptions of the pop industry. His 
article makes an interesting study in 
current cliché. To make four points as 
briefly as possible: 


1. Richard Mabey takes over completely 
the teenage magazines technique of hav- 
ing it both ways. The method is to 
assure teenagers that they are rebels 
and non-conformists and at the same 
time to encourage them to accept all the 
values of the “square” world. 


Thus, according to Richard Mabey, 
“present-day youth” is “ uninhibited ” 
and “non-conformist”. Yet there is a 
“uniform of beat music followers”. 
(Let’s all be” non-conformist together.) 
Again, the Beatles are “blatantly sub- 
versive”. Yet, ‘They've even gained 
the approval of Royalty and the Daily 
Talegraph.” How subversive can you 
get? 


Beatles fans, Mabey tells us, “range from 
five-year-olds to the Queen Mum.” This 
last phrase is particularly revealing: 
he’s even got the tone right. Royalty 
is there to be goggled at: but really 
they’re just one of us. 

The same is true of the pop stars them- 
selves. In the heyday of Cliff Richard, 
the teenage magazines always sold the 
pop stars as sec. mod. working class 
who'd struck lucky, and were therefore 
to be worshipped, but who were still 
ordinary fellers at heart. But now the 
image is classlessness. And so one of 
the Beatles is an ex-art student, one has 


A-level English, and one wants to start 
a ladies hairdressing business. “An 
unusual bunch by any .. . standards,” 
says Richard Mabey. But what on earth’s 
unusual about having A-level English? 
Richard Mabey simply swallows whole 
the latest sales gimmick. They’re just 
like us (all of us, intellectuals included 
- see, poetry and Bergman), but they’re 
a success. Having it both ways. 

2. Richard Mabey accepts  unhesi- 
tatingly the simplifications which make 
life manageable for those in the pop 
industry. Thus, young people, all of 
them together, are swallowed up in the 
phrase ‘uninhibited non-conformity of 
present-day youth.” (Fine and resound- 
ing - “present-day youth.” The sort of 
phrase you don’t need to check against 
the actual behaviour and beliefs of real, 
individual young people.) All the mani- 
fold activities of grown-up people shrink 
into the “drab world of adult responsi- 
bility.’ And Liverpool is no longer a 
city. It’s a cliché, a “curious mixture of 
toughness and friendliness” that pro- 
vides a “cut and dried explanation” for 
the “Liverpool sound” - a sound, inci- 
dentally, thats much closer to Negro 
gospel songs than to anything else on 
Merseyside. The point is that if you see 
people as potential markets, you have 
to think in this simplified, blanket way: 
it’s an inevitable consequence of mass 
production. What’s so alarming is that 
Richard Mabey echoes it all on his way 
to the “ revolutionary alternative”. 

3. In view of this, it’s scarcely surpris- 
ing to find him also accepting the mass 
society’s definition of “success”. This 
has very little to do with the quality of 
the experience offered, and a great deal 
to do with the number of records sold. 
The Beatles are successful not because 


their music is better, but because, “their 
new single . . . had almost a million ad- 
vance sales. Their new LP... got into 
the top thirty within a week of its re- 
lease.” In fact, Richard Mabey assures 
us that the music doesn’t matter. “Any- 
one who went there to hear them would 
have been sadly disappointed. But there 
can’t have been many who went for that 
reason. ...” Why, then, did they go? To 
“be alive” - that is, to cry, to scream, to 
put their fingers in their mouths, to wet 
their seats. But what makes them do 
this?. The sound. But the sound doesn’t 
matter... 


Watching Juke Box Jury, Ready, 
Steady, Go, Lucky Stars (the title itself 
is symptomatic), I often feel that the 
true content of a pop music programme 
isn’t the music at all (Juke Box Jury 
won't even let you hear the records), but 
the game of “Who’s going to the top?” 
Could it be that these young people are 
worshipping the image of success, the 
success of people who, they are assured, 
are “just like themselves”, but who are 
unattainable simply because they’ve made 
it? This, too, is no doubt over-simple. 
But it is consistent with the adulation 
of success by numbers that Richard 
Mabey himself shows. 


4. And so what becomes of the “revolu- 
tionary alternative’? Richard Mabey’s 
argument is as follows. The Beatles offer 
a world of gaiety, abandon and unin- 
hibited excitement. This world stands 
in contrast to the drab, adult world of 
typewriters, lathes and obscure political 
squabblings. By spending up to £3 of 
their wages, the Beatle people are opting 
for excitement, rejecting the dreary, 
adult world, and therefore acting sub- 
versively. 


LATIN AMERICA trom page 5 


ment has been training 900 men in the 
art of warfare, to “ prevent a Commun- 
ist take-over.” Orlich loans these men 
government weapons, and on one occa- 
sion live ammunition, despite the fact 
that one of the targets of their attack 
is Monge and his followers. In a nation 
which has no army and a police force 
of only 1,520 men, this is serious busi- 
ness. Monge refers to the Movement as 
“Fascist,” but his fellow-Liberationist 
Orlich helps it along. 

Costa Rica’s economy is not on the verge 
of falling apart - the nation is much 
better off than any of its neighbours in 
Central America. But it is not moving 
with much vigour either. A plan worked 


out by the Alliance experts would in- 
crease per capita income 2% over eight 
years, from $337 in 1961 to $345 in 1968 
- hardly the kind of progress designed 
to inspire enthusiasm. 


According to Monge the economy is 
stagnant because Orlich refuses to turn 
against the rich German middlemen who 
are the principal financial supporters of 
the National Liberation Party. Instead 
of making loans directly to the peasant, 
the government makes them to middle- 
men and they in turn take a healthy 
share before allowing some of the money 
to reach those at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder. The government and the 


THE SO-CALLED 


PEACE 


MOVEMENT from page 6 


At least this is the only way such 
changes come rapidly. If some fear, 
such as being suspected of communism 
by ultras, bars the peace movement 
from even challenging old ideas, there is 
no hope in that movement. 


A recent book by Walter Millis and 
James Real, The Abolition of War, 
seems to represent the penultimate step 
before evolving an image of a new kind 
of world. Millis and Real argue that 
human societies have reached a point 
in the evolution of power structures 
where international war is actually ob- 
solete, but that the war system persists 
because men cling to the myths about 
power relations which have developed 
over the hundreds of years when war 
had some social value. They take the 
position that what is needed to revise 
the concepts of the war system is 


“not a ‘movement’ of some kind, but 
hard thought leading positively to- 
ward the construction of the new 
world order. What is needed is in- 
tellectual labour on the part of those 
who have developed and supported the 
means by which man may obliterate 
himself,” 
It appears that, if the myth system which 
supports war is to be altered, there will 
have to be centres. of independent 
thought and, indeed, “movenients” 


which can challenge the institutional 
organisations which feed upon the arms 
race. The academic-scientific wing of 
the peace movement is the logical in- 
dependent centre from which may issue 
the critiques of old myths and the 
images of the new world order. 

But it would be an error to think that 
this task can just be left to the spon- 
taneous work of scattered, concerned in- 
dividuals. Just as every other social 
form must change to survive under con- 
temporary technological and organisa- 
tional conditions, so the nature of social 
movements must change. There are now 
a handful of centres where intellectuals 
may work full time, with financial sup- 
port, on developing an imagery appro- 
priate to the emerging world - the Centre 
for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, the Peace Research Institute, etc. 
These few are by no means enough. 
There must be a larger base for the sup- 
port of independent thought and re- 
search and, equally important, for the 
dissemination of the products of this 
work, 

Charlies Bolton teaches sociology at the 
University of California, and is currently 
engaged in a study of peace groups. 
This article originally appeared in the 
November 2 issue of The Nation, New 
York. It is reprinted here, in shortened 
form, by kind permission of the editor. 


Alliance for Progress, Monge complains, 
emphasise only “ private enterprise,” re- 
fusing to recognise that some projects, 
to be viable, should be co-operatives and 
some state-owned. The Alliance, he 
argues, “gives us nothing but fringe 
benefits such as housing, health, and 
education. But it has done little to 
stabilise our prices and meet our balance 
of payment problem.” 


It is difficult to see how Figueres can 
long keep together the party he built 
from the ground up. If by some miracle 
it does not break apart completely, it 
may still lack the inner vitality for a 
successful campaign next election 
time. 


Instead of becoming an effective counter- 
weight to Castroism, the Figueres-Betan- 
court-Lleras axis is reinforcing the 
mounting doubts that Latin Americans 
have about the Alliance for Progress. 
There is little dynamism or appeal in 
this axis; like the Alliance itself it has 
gained few new recruits. If fidelismo 
has lost some ground it is because of 
the troubles Castro is having at home 
and the confusion in Communist ranks 
as a result of the Moscow-Peking con- 
flict. But these setbacks to Castroism 
may not be permanent; furthermore, at 
the moment, the United States and its 
Hla are offering no positive alterna- 
ive. 


Latin America will not be liberated 
from its poverty until it changes its 
social structure, until it curbs its oli- 
garchy, and until it brings its armies 
under democratic control. The _ basic 
job will have to be done by the Latins 
themselves, though it is in our own 
interests to help and encourage them. 
But the United States severely hampers 
progress toward these goats by its insist- 
ence on an all-pervading private enter- 
prise, its reluctance to support thorough- 
going land reform, and its close ties 
with the oligarchies and the military. 
The State Department faces in two direc- 
tions simultaneously - demanding social 
reform on the one hand, and supporting 
the institutions that subvert it on the 
other. So long as this Janus-like policy 
continues, the Alliance can remain only 
a relatively minor palliative; it will not 
provide the strong medicine that Latin 
America urgently needs to cope with 
her critical social and economic ills. 


But how is this subversive? When 
Arthur Seaton, in Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning, imagines a time when 
people will walk out of the factories be- 
cause “some’ll want to play football, 
or go fishing up Grantham Cut”, this is 
subversive. It challenges the founda- 
tions on which society is based. His 
rebels opt for enjoyment instead of 
work - and there’s trouble: “Is that a 
machine-gun I hear starting-up or a car 
back-firing?” 

But the girl who pays £3 for a Beatle 
ticket has to accept her typewriter so 
that she can afford the privilege of 
“being alive” for “three-quarters of an 
hour ” or “for just one evening a week.” 
In exchange for her good behaviour, 
society offers her a bit of organised 
abandon. “Come on, kids, forget that 
dreary job we've educated you for, leave 
the squabbling to the politicians. Hand 
some of the money back and we'll give 
you a ball.” Obediently the kids com- 
ply. Society pats them on the head. 
“So uninhibited and non-conformist!” 


Richard Mabey seems to me to be hope- 
lessly entangled in the structure of the 
pop industry - a structure which re- 
flects the rest of our social organisation. 
And yet, I’m with him on one important 
point. The Beatles sound is gay and 
uninhibited. After the self-regarding 
coyness of the Presleys and the Richards. 
its brashness and optimism are refresh- 
ing. And it clearly appeals to something 
very basic in a lot of people - an urge 
for sheer unrestrained enjoyment. 
Stripped of the ballyhoo that gets in the 
way of the music, the Beatles sound 
could be an invitation to “laughter and 
enthusiasm.” 

Only before we make it the basis of a 
“revolutionary alternative ”, let’s remem- 
ber the charts. Already, we're told, the 
“Brum sound” is moving up. It’s a 
“blue sound”. Last night, on television, 
a very long-haired boy sang sadly, 
“You'd better move on.” 


The cash that 
got away 


Boxing Day. What, one asks, is sup- 
posed to happen on Boxing Day apart 
from the important business of diges- 
tion? Are people supposed to give each 
other boxes, and if so, containing what? 
Are people supposed to box each other 
on the ears, and if so, why? 


Whatever the true function of the day, 
Peace News got a very nice bouquet on 
the Granada TV programme “What the 
Papers Say.” The programme surveyed 
the journalistic achievements of the 
year, and Peace News featured in it be- 
cause of its coverage of the brick cases 
last summer, in which a number of 
people were framed by the police and 
charged with carrying offensive weapons. 
The issue containing the report of Peace 
News cartoonist Donald Rooum’s court 
case was flashed on the screen. 


Our scoop, however, was described dis- 
paragingly (if accurately) as “the scoop 
that got away.” By this was meant that 
the scoop was there to be picked up by 
other papers, but only Peace News 
bothered to pick it up. 

This raises another question, about the 
money that got away. There is a lot of 
money around that we haven't picked 
up. We'd like it, even if it doesn’t earn 
us a place on “What the Papers Say.” 
Please send it in, as we need it badly. 


ADAM ROBERTS 


total since February 1 


£335/ 


contributions this week £74 2 11 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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‘India’s lesson for the peace movement’ 


I was interested to see Gene Sharp’s 
excellent article on “India’s lesson for 
the peace movement” (Peace News, 
November 15) and also Adam Roberts’ 
report on the American Friends Service 
Committee’s working party, which is 
studying non-violent defence. The aim 
of our working party is closely connected 
with Gene Sharp’s analysis. 


The working party document mentioned 
in Peace News does not (as it erroneous- 
ly suggested) actually quote from Gene 
Sharp’s article, but from a letter by him. 
Nevertheless, the letter certainly makes 
the same point which he emphasises in 
his article. It said that: 


“We must come to grips with the 
question as to why the vast majority 
of people in the world continue to 
support military preparations, 
while simultaneously they agree that 
war must be abolished. ... We must 
help them to find a positive means of 
dealing with those situations for which 
they now find war, either in actual 
struggle or in deterrents, a necessary 
means.” 


I find myself quite in agreement with 
the burden of his argument. Having 
worked in India from 1957 until 1959, 
and returned there in December 1962 to 
confer with a number of the most re- 
sponsible people in the Gandhian move- 
ment, I have a particular concern about 
the question with which he is dealing. 
Certainly, we must do infinitely more 
than point out how evil are the ways of 
violence, and how virtuous are the ways 
of non-violence. We must be as concrete 
and specific as possible. 
Having said all of the above, in the 
light both of the Gene Sharp article and 
our working party effort, I want to men- 
tion the dilemma that has confronted 
our programme on non-violence during 
our deliberations over a period of some 
nine months time, and that still dogs us 
today. It is not a new dilemma; it is a 
dilemma that constantly confronts 
thoughtful people, pacifists and _non- 
pacifists alike. After several revisions 
we finally stated it in these words at the 
beginning of our set of guidelines: 
“Two basic assumptions often emerge: 
“1. On the one hand, the question is 
posed as to how and whether non- 
violence can be employed tactically 
and strategically as a means of defence 
in the actual situation which presently 
exists. In this case non-violence would 
replace the military, leaving the situ- 
ation itself unaffected except insofar 
as this change would involve or lead 
to changes which would follow directly 
in the structure of national and inter- 
national life. 
““2. On the other hand, it is urged 
that it is not possible to defend with 
non-violence that which is essentially 
violent. The social structure itself 
creates and exploits the divisions, in- 
justices, deprivations and _ rivalries 
which lead to war. This view holds 
that basic change in structure and re- 
lationships is needed and_ possible 
which would so affect the character of 
the society which would emerge as to 
change totally the context in which 
conflicts would arise and be dealt 
with. In this situation our present 
concepts of defence, whether with 
military or non-violent tactics, would 
no longer be relevant.” 
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Perhaps in our discussions we have made 
some progress in resolving that dilemma. 
We at least felt that we did. In the midst 
of the discussion about how people would 
be sufficiently courageous and willing to 
sacrifice to withstand starvation from 
an enemy blockade without resort to 
some form of violence in an attempt to 
ease it, someone stated that only deep 
conviction in a revolutionary concept of 
society, only a goal toward which a 
people were moving, only “a dream” 
could inspire people with the courage 
and stamina that were needed. This 
dream, however, must not be a Utopia 
that somehow men always realise is un- 
attainable. Rather it must be fashioned 
out of the revolutions of our present 
age, revolutions which are real and tan- 
gible and already under way. It must in- 
corporate the best aspirations of these 
revolutions. 

James E. Bristol, 

Programme on Non-Violence, 

Peace Education Division, 

American Friends Service Committee, 
160 North 15th Street, 

Philadelphia 2, Pa., USA. 


I would like to congratulate Gene Sharp 
on his article “India’s lesson for the 
peace movement” (Peace News, Novem- 
ber 15). We in India failed at the time 
of Goa and the Sino-Indian conflict pre- 
cisely because we of the Sarvodaya 
movement had not evolved any system- 
atic programme of non-violent defence. 


Your readers will be interested to know 
that in spring, 1960, when Vinoba Bhave 
was in the Punjab, somebody asked him 
why he did not go to the border area 
and help resolve the conflict. Vinoba 
replied: “The idea has been there in 
my mind. But I have decided not to go 
there, and to take the route to Indore 
(in central India). Suppose I do go there 
and ask the workers to join me, how 
many districts will be able to send me 
even five workers at the border? Hardly 
one or two. So there is little sense in 
going there. Mine is a strategic retreat.” 
Thus it is want of preparations on our 
part which is responsible for our failure 
to meet the crisis by non-violent means. 
Gene Sharp rightly pointed out that the 
Congress Party accepted non-violence 
during the independence struggle as a 
policy and not as a creed. When Gandhi 
asked the Congress to make a change in 
its constitution to the effect that it 
should adopt “ truthful and non-violent ” 
means, instead of “ peaceful and legiti- 
mate” means as mentioned in its consti- 
tution, the Congress refused. 

There is, however, a group of people in 
India thinking seriously about non- 
violent defence, and meetings are being 
held to study the problems. It is very 
clear that India’s salvation lies in non- 
violent defence. Violence will never be 
of any avail to us, and India’s history 
from Alexander to Clive is, to my mind, 
a history of the defeat of her arms. Our 
arms never did succeed in meeting ag- 
gression. Only once have we tried non- 
violence, and we were able to shake up 
the foundations of the largest empire 
known to history. 


Last year, we again took to arms and 
were humiliated; thus the need for non- 
violent defence cannot be too much 
stressed, and we welcome concrete sug- 
gestions. 

Suresh Ram, 

Sarvodaya Kuti, 

52 Shararabagh, 

Allahabad-3, 

India. 


CND and Labour 


Reg Holmes’ allegiance (letters, Janu- 
ary 3) is to Labour rather than to CND, 
or he would not expect unilateralists to 
trust a Labour Party which has never 
been unilateralist in Parliament, but 
when in government introduced peace- 
time conscription into Britain, began 
the making of British H-bombs, and 
waged a war that left a million Korean 
children orphans. It was Labour’s reli- 
ance on armed force and its wasting 
about £1,500 million annually on wea- 
pons which prevented it introducing 
economic socialism in 1945-51, so that it 
ended by imposing prescription charges. 


Unilateralists can support Fellowship 
Party and ILP candidates where they 
can afford to stand, or help to nominate 
other unilateralists elsewhere. To sup- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


port any candidate (Labour, Tory or 
Liberal) who would not vote in the Com- 
mons for unilateral disarmament, but on 
the contrary would support H-bombs, or 
napalm, or conscription is to work to 
bring war nearer. 


Achieving economic socialism without at 
the same time disarming would not make 
war impossible; not that any one except 
Tory editors and Mr Holmes imagines 
that the Labour Party is socialist. If 
you want unilateral disarmament, vote 
and work to put into Parliament those 
who are pledged to vote there for uni- 
lateral disarmament. Which is why some 
of us who waited over 20 years while 
Labour grew less and less pacifist, 
formed the Fellowship Party. 
Lastly, even if a Labour government 
adopted the Liberal policy of not making 
more H-weapons, would it not still rely 
on the American war alliance, which it- 
self depends on the policy of being able 
to obliterate whole nations with nuclear 
weapons? 
Ronald S. Mallone, 
Prospective Fellowship Party Candidate, 
Woolwich West, 
141 Woolacombe Road, 
London S.E.3. 


Sculpture 


What on earth is Wragg (January 3) 
endeavouring to sculpt, and Robin Mar- 
tin to say? 

H. E. Evans, 

35 Cardozo Road, 

London N.7. 


Non-violent defence 


Alec Bagley (Peace News, November 
22) says: “British unilateral disarma- 
ment would mean an unequivocal giving 
up of the cold war posture (unless we 
adopted the hostile policy of non-violent 
defence).” With this I agree but it is 
the part in parenthesis that I would like 
to discuss. 


Whether non-violent defence is neces- 
sarily a “hostile policy” could, I sug- 
gest, offer a fruitful subject for study. 
The North American Negroes used non- 
violence successfully in their struggle 
against segregation. Under such people 
as Martin Luther King and others they 
have been carefully trained in this 
method to meet specific situations, but 
there may be a difference between this 
use of non-violence and its use as an 
alternative to armed defence against a 
supposed enemy. 


I think we might be up against a psycho- 
logical problem here - one which is very 
real and which any canvasser against 
nuclear weapons will meet again and 
again. It is the fear in the hearts of 
average people at the thought of giving 
up completely what they think of as 
“defence,” i.e. military equipment and 
preparedness. Can we truthfully offer 
to such people non-violence as a more 
effective weapon of “defence”? I don’t 
think we can, because we cannot be sure 
that non-violence would give the physical 
protection that they expect. Jesus 
Christ gave us the supreme example of 
non-violence but Iie went to the Cross. 
This of course raises another question, 
the important one of the moral aspect 
of non-violence. 


What we require is not another kind of 
defence against what people fear from 
Russia or any other country but a 
method of removing the cause of the 
fear. Here, I think, Mr Bagley is on 
the right track when he talks about 
“steps taken towards co-existence” and 
finally claims that “unilateral disarm- 
ament could strengthen co-existence.” 
Our task is to lead people to see that 
we must think of other nations not as 
those who are for or against us but as 
part of a world family of nations which 
must somehow learn to co-operate or 
else perish. 

Speaking of co-operation, may I suggest 
that Peace News use its columns to pro- 
mote the implementing of International 
Co-operation Year approved by the UN 
General Assembly to be observed in 
1965. Here is endless opportunity for 
fostering understanding and mutual 
assistance between peoples and nations. 
One of the chief architects of Ecosoc 
(Economic and Social Council) with its 
many agencies, FAO, WHO, etc, was Mr 
Peter Fraser, then Prime Minister of 
New Zealand. He believed that Ecosoc 
should be the most important of the UN 
counci's, but, somehow, the Security 
Council came to overshadow it - the mili- 
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tary mind to the fore again. Here, in 
another form, is our problem. We must 
discover how to enthrone in the minds 
of fearful people the idea that planning 
for human well-being is more important 
than planning for so-called defence; 
that the one will create friendship while 
the other will only foster enmity. 

Ella Brown, 

45 Birkdale Road, 

Auckland N.5, 

New Zealand. 


Toys 

Julie Fancy’s letter about toys (Decem- 
ber 27) gives a false impression of being 
authoritative. I make no such claims, 
but I do know that here in Stourbridge 
first class wooden toys are being de- 
signed and made (by hand); there are 
the ‘‘ Woodpecker” toys, produced by 
John and Josephine Spence and their 
expert helpers. These toys can of course 
be bought in London, as well as in, for 
instance, SPCK shops in many parts of 
the country. 


There are at least two overlapping 
problems here. Toys are usually bought 
by adults and not the children who will 
play with them. Adults tend to be weak 
in imagination (of the child-like sort) 
which is why so much over-decorated 
mechanical trash is made and sold. The 
other problem should be familiar to 
anyone with tastes which are at all out 
of the ordinary. Your local shop won’t 
have it if it’s not advertised on TV. 
Try buying wholemeal bread, or narrow 
shoes, or Lieder, locally. It seems that 
only in very large towns can the needs 
of very small groups be met. This is one 
reason why London keeps getting bigger. 
“New towns” are no answer to this 
problem, I wonder what is? 

Derek J. Rudd, 

86 Meriden Avenue, 

Stourbridge, Worcs. 


Thanks 


From all parts of the world we received 
greetings for Christmas and New Year. 
We were unable to count all the letters 
and cards. Please excuse us if we can- 
not reply to them individually. Accept 
in this way our hearty thanks and best 
wishes for 1964. 


The COs serving with Internationaler 
Zivildienst 

(German Branch of Service Civil 
International), 

Hamburg 1, Beimstrohhause 14v, 

West Germany. 


ENCOUNTER — 
an apology 


In a review of an anthology of writings 
from Encounter which appeared in 
Peace News on December 20 Raymond 
Williams referred to a report in the 
Sunday Telegraph that Encounter “ got 
regular money from the Foreign Office.” 
The editors of Encounter have drawn 
our attention to the fact that the Sunday 
Telegraph has withdrawn this story as 
untrue and apologised for it. We have 
received the following letter from Ray- 
mond Williams and would like to asso- 
ciate ourselves with it and offer our 
apologies to Encounter. 
In my review in your issue of 20 Decem- 
ber I referred to a report in the Sunday 
Telegraph that the magazine Encounter 
got regular money from the British 
Foreign Office. It is correct that such a 
report was made, but I did not then 
know that the editors of Encounter had 
written to the Sunday Telegraph as 
follows (issue of November 3, 1963): 
«|. There is absolutely no contribu- 
tion or subsidy from Whitehall. There 
is, clearly, a serious misunderstanding 
here. The Foreign Office does, in our 
case (and, we presume, in the case of 
other periodicals), take out subscrip- 
tions for its offices and libraries the 
world over, and occasionally places an 
extra order for reprints... .” 


I apologise to your readers, and to the 
editors of Encounter, for having missed 
this denial and explanation, and with- 
draw my own reference to the Sunday 
Telegraph’s report. The Sunday Tele- 
graph has itself withdrawn “ any impli- 
cation that the routine Foreign Office 
subscriptions to the magazine amount 


in any way to’a ‘ regular contribution ’. 
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Moves for return of conscription 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: The pos- 
sibility that some form of conscription 
may be introduced is being contem- 
plated by several Conservative news- 
Papers and a number of MPs. The send- 
ing of troops to the Malaysia-Indonesia 
border, to Cyprus, and to the South 
Arabian Federation, has raised fears 
that the “strategic reserve” may be 
severely strained. 


The Secretary of State for War, Mr 
Ramsden, said in a television interview 
last Sunday night that no conscription 


was foreshadowed by the Cyprus situa- 
tion. The fact that troops in Germany 
were standing by on alert did not indi- 
cate that our forces were reaching their 
limit. However, last Monday, Mr J. 
Critchley, Conservative MP for Roches- 
ter and Chatham, said: 
“The Government must be prepared 
to introduce selective conscription. 
The target figure of 182,000 soldiers 
is clearly not enough. Britain must 
have an army of 220,000 if we are to 
meet all our commitments. It is in 


Colleges CND: a step 
to help smaller groups 


Rosalind Delmar reports: The main fea- 
ture of the Colleges and Universities 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament con- 
ference, held last weekend in London, 
was the establishment of the principle 
of regionalism in CUCaND. In accepting 
a resolution from Oxford and parts of a 
Manchester resolution, the conference 
took a major step towards promoting 
inter-regional co-operation; it is hoped 
that CUCaND will consequently mean 
more to the smaller college and univer- 
sity groups than it has previously done. 


On policy, the conference accepted a call 
for more industrial action by students 
In view of the failure of the CND 
National Executive to implement the 
1963 CND conference decision on this 
matter. It also opposed any attempt by 


UN students 
drop CND link 


At the United Nations Student Associa- 
tion’s annual conference last Saturday, 
it was decided that UNSA will not 
“s Officially co-operate” with the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament. This is 
a reversal of UNSA’s policy as decided 
at last year’s annual conference, at 
which it was decided that such co- 
operation should take place. UNSA’s 
policy now coincides with the United 
Nations Association policy towards CND, 
which is that while there is no official 
co-operation, unofficial contacts with 
CND are made. 

Jeffrey Newnham, junior vice-president 
of UNSA, declared, said The Guardian 
of January 6, that the resolution was not 
“a veiled attack” on certain sections 
of CND. Many informal links with 
CND supporters were valuable, but the 
official attitudes of UNSA and CND on 
disarmament differed fundamentally and 
basically, Therefore he felt that the 
“ public image” of UNSA might suffer 
by any official connection with CND. 


present and future British Governments 
to re-introduce conscription, and the 
CUCaND Executive was instructed to 
organise action to prevent such a mea- 
sure being implemented. In both reso- 
lutions co-operation with the Youth Cam- 
paign was emphasised. 


Co-operation with other bodies was also 
called for. CUCaND pledged support for 
the work of the Campaign Caravan 
Workshops, and an ad hoc committee 
of CUCaND and Committee of 100 rep- 
resentatives is to be set up in order to 
ensure efficiency in co-ordination for 
Easter. CUCaND’s main work for Easter 
will consist of intensive canvassing on 
the lines of the 1962 “ Flying Columns.” 

On more general matters of policy the 
conference decided that: 

(a) Withdrawal from NATO is funda- 
mental to campaign policy. 

(b) The struggle for peace and disarm- 
ament can only be won when people 
in other countries, both East and West, 
take action against their governments’ 
nuclear policies. CUCaND should stress 
in its propaganda that British unilateral 
nuclear disarmament would help the de- 
velopment of such action on a wider 
scale, instead of suggesting that it would 
in itself be a major step towards an 
agreement between the heads of power 
blocs. 

(c) CUCaND welcomes the re-affirma- 
tion by CND annual conference that 
positive neutralism is an integral part 
of CND policy, while recognising that 
the concept urgently needs clarifying 
and re-defining. 

(d) The Official Secrets Act and the 
laws of sedition are incompatible with 
democracy and should consequently be 
repealed. 

The officers elected by the conference 
were: Chairman, Rosalind Delmar (Man- 
chester University); Vice-Chairman, Rip 
Bulkeley (Oxford University); Secretary, 
Simon Thorne (University College, Lon- 
don); Treasurer, Michael Brogden 


(Regent Polytechnic); International Sec- 
retary, Peter Sneddon (Edinburgh Uni- 
versity). 


“Do you think the Archbishop of Canterbury would like to visit Cyprus?” 


conventional terms that the battles of 
the cold war must be fought. If we 
are to win them we must return to 
some form of conscription.” 
Mr Critchley is to ask the Prime Minister 
in the Commons next week “ whether, as 
an army of 182,000 men is now seen to 
be insufficient to meet all our commit- 
ments with adequacy, he will introduce 
selective service conscription.” 
The Sunday Telegraph of January 5 
refers to the predictions of its defence 
correspondent that selective service might 
have to be reintroduced soon and asks 
whether some form of it, to supply 
the army with another 30,000 men each 
year, must now be devised. It comments 
that “politicians on both sides of the 
House naturally hoped that a General 
Election would be over and done with 
first. That is no longer credible, and 
Mr Wilson has to ask himself whether 
or not to keep silent about the facts.” 
It goes on to refer to the warning Mr 
Sandys gave in 1957, when the decision 


was taken to stop conscription, tuai if 
voluntary recruitment failed anu our 
commitments were not reduced, se:eci..e 
service, preferab:y by ballot, wou. a we 
necessary. The Sunday Telegrapi 
ments: “The possibility has bce 

the mind of ti.e Ministry of Dei 2 
ever since.” 


Last week’s Sunday Times refers to \..¢ 
intimate defence links with Common- 
wealth countries which “ disting: ish 
Britain strategically from every other 
European power,” and continues: “It 
is a role, too, which is liable to expand 
rather than contract; China’s invasion 
of India was only one menacing symp- 
tom of the times.” 


The scale and effectiveness of Britain’s 
mobile forces can be increased only by 
taking more troops from Germany or by 
adopting selective service, says the 
Sunday Times: “This may well be an 
unavoidable policy for whichever party 
wins the General Election.” 


Terry Chandler 


to appeal: 


Supporter ends jail fast 


At midnight on Thursday, January 2, 
Zion Silverstein ended his second period 
of fasting, which had lasted five days, 
outside Wandsworth Prison, where Terry 
Chandler, Field Secretary of the London 
Committee of 100, is serving a nine- 
month sentence on charges arising from 
the Greek royal visit demonstrations 
last July. 


Mr Silverstein told Peace News last 
Tuesday that he had stopped fasting on 
hearing from the Home Office that the 
Home Secretary was not at liberty to 
advise the Queen on Mr Chandler’s case 
before his appeal had been heard. Mr 
Silverstein said that he and possibly 
other people would fast once more if 
Terry Chandler’s appeal was not suc- 
cessful. 


Mr Silverstein said that the idea of fast- 


Eight Russians 
refused entry 
to United States 


A group of eight Soviet citizens, who 
were to have toured the United States 
at the invitation of the US Committee for 
Non-violent Action, have been refused 
entry to the US by the US State Depart- 
ment. 

A. J. Muste, Chairman of CNVA, was 
informed of this last week by the State 
Department, which stated that people 
from the Soviet Union who travel round 
the world “in the cause of peace” are 
in fact acting in the interests of Soviet 
policy rather than the interests of 
peace. 

The eight people had been _ invited 
through the Soviet Peace Committee, the 
Soviet branch of the World Council of 
Peace. The invitation to the eight Rus- 
sians had been made after the Soviet 
Peace Committee had helped in making 
arrangements for the last stretch of the 
San Francisco to Moscow march in 1961. 
The march, organised by CNVA, had 
ealled on all nations to disarm uni- 
laterally. 


Correction 


The YCND fast which was held at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Field, Trafalgar Square, 
and began at 11 p.m. on Christmas Eve, 
lasted 12 hours, not 24 hours as reported 
in last week’s Peace News. The money 
collected was given to Oxfam and not the 
Danilo Dolci Trust. The YCND have not 
decided to launch a project to aid 
Danilo Dolci’s work in the village of 
Decisa in Sicily, though a future YCND 
executive meeting may discuss such a 
project, to be directed through Oxfam. 


SUNDAY Report back public meeting on the 
International Confederation for Disarmament and Peace 


St Pancras Town Hall international conference in Tyringe, Sweden 


JANUARY 19, 1964 


7.30pm speakers from many countries 


ing had been decided on by a small 
group calling themselves the Westmin- 
ster and Pimlico Working Group of the 
Committee of 100, and was planned to 
take place if either Peter Moule or 
Terry Chandler were given a sentence 
of six months or over. The fasts had 
at no time received official backing from 
the Committee of 100. 


A group of eight members and seven 
supporters of the Committee of 100, 
including Zion Silverstein, have decided 
to sponsor a march to Wandsworth 
Prison on Sunday, January 19, “in 
solidarity with Terry Chandler.” The 
march will begin at 2.15 p.m. at 
Speakers’ Corner, Hyde Park, and go 
to Tottenham Court Road, where the 
tube will be taken to Clapham Common; 
from there the march will continue to 
Wandsworth Prison. No civil disobedi- 
ence is contemplated. 


A recent Committee of 100 Working 
Group meeting referred the matter of 
the proposed march to a meeting of the 
Committe on Sunday which will discuss 
the kind of action that should now be 
taken in relation to the imprisonment 
of Peter Moule and Terry Chandler. 
The meeting will decide whether or not 
to support the proposed march. 


Peace men meet 
in Sweden 


Delegates were assembling at Tyringe, 
Sweden, for the first major conference 
of the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace as Peace News 
went to press. The conference, which 
lasts from January 9 to 13, is divided 
into two parts. The first three days of 
the conference are private, and open 
only to delegates from member organisa- 
tions of the ICDP. 


On the following two days (next Sunday 
and Monday) the ICDP will hold an in- 
augural congress. This will be public, 
and delegates from a wide variety of 
groups concerned with peace have been 
invited. About eighty people in all are 
expected to attend the inaugural con- 
gress. 


At a press conference in London last 
Monday, Kenneth Lee, Chairman of the 
Continuing Committee of the ICDP, said 
that the private conference at Tyringe 
was not expected to discuss the policy 
of the organisation. He said that the 
ICDP continuing committee, which met 
at Oosterbeek in Holland last August, 
considered that the aims and objectives 
of the ICDP, as set down at Oxford, 
should not be discussed unless the 
Standing Orders Committee at Tyringe 
specifically so decides. 


Kenneth Lee thought the main function 
of the Tyringe conference would be to 
decide on the action to be taken by the 
ICDP in the next two years, and added: 
“Tt is very likely that within the next 
year the ICDP will have operational 
bases at Geneva and New York.” 
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